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Amusements. 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


MDLLE. LIND. It is respectfully announced that a 
series of SIX CONCERTS will be given at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, comprising the following operas: —The Flauto 
Magico, of Mozart ; Oberon, Der Freyschutz, and Euryanthe, 
of Weber; La Vestale and Ferdinando Cortez, of Spontini; 
and Fidelio, of Beethoven; which will be sung by Malle. 
LIND and the principal artistes of the establishment, accom- 
= by a full orchestra and chorus. Full particulars will 

duly announced. 

The Subscribers are respectfully informed that they will 
have the option of including any number of these Concerts 
in their season’s subscription. 

The First Concert will take 
of April. 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be 
the Box-office of the Theatre, Opera Colonnade. 


WITZERLAND, from the Righi Kulm. 
—Just OPENED at the Panorama Royal, Leicester- 
square, a sublime and beautiful VIEW of SWITZERLAND, 
from the Righi Kulm, with its innumerable towns, villages, 
lakes, the celebrated Fall of Rossberg, Mount Pilate, and 
the vast range of the snowy Alps. Muc ‘h expense has been 
incurred in giving additional light to this vast picture, which 
isin the large rotunda. The Views of Paris and Pompeii 


are al $0 open. 
} OYAL CYCL OR AM A 
HALL, Albany Street, a new extensive 

annexed to the Colosseum, OPEN DAILY, with 
moving Cyclorama, representing Lisbon and Destrnction of 
the City by Earthquake in 1755. Designed and produced 
under the direction of Mr. W. Bradwell, painted by Messrs. 
Danson and Son. The views will be illustrated by appro- 
priate Music on the new Grand Apollonicon. Open daily at 
Two: First representation at Half-past Two ; Second ditto at 
Four. Evening—Open at Seven: First representation at 
Half-past Seven ; Second ditto at Nine. A grand overture 
will precede each representation. Admission, 2s.; Reserved 
Seats, 3s.; children and schools half-price; family tickets, 
for four or more, 2s. 6d. each person. May be had at the 
Music Warehouses. 

NOTICE.—Visitors to the Cyclorama will be admitted to 
the Colosseum at Half-price. 

PAN 


BANVARD’S ORAMA. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC OF ENGLAND. 


HE following has appeared in several 
late American pape rs :—* The public of London should 
be on their guard against a spurious copy of Banvard’s great 
painting of the Mississippi River, which has been got up ) by a 
party of speculators, who have already sailed for Europe, 
with the intention of palming it off on the British public as 
the original.” Banvard’s original Panorama of the Mississippi 
River is exhibited at the Egyptian Hall, every morning at 
half-past two, and evening at half-past seven. This is the 
largest painting ever executed by man, showing a country of 
over 3,000 miles, extending from the Rocky Mountains to 
the city of New Orleans.—Admission : Lower seats, 2s. ; 
Gallery, 1s. Doors open half-an-hour before commencing. 
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Sales. 


VALUABLE LIBRARY OF 
THE RIGHT HON. ANTHONY R. BLAKE; 

MAHOGANY BOOKCASE, a few Capital PAINTINGS, &c* 
purric kK AND SIMPSON 

(successors to Mr. FLeTcuER), Auctioneers of Literary 
Property, will sell by Auction at their Great Room, 191, 
Piccadilly, on WEDNESDAY, APRIL ith, and two following 
days (Good Friday excepted ), at one o’clock most punctually, 
the extensive and valuable Lisrary, containing many im- 
portant Works in every department of Literature, Benedictine 
Editions of the Works of the Fathers, choice Books of 
Prints, interesting Works on Ireland, including many scarce 
Tracts and Parliamentary Debates, &c. 

May be vlewed on Monpay and Tvuss¥.... 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 





Nel Publications. 


Just Publishe ae. Ore. price 4s. 6d. 
ASSION Ww EE a. A. Seleotion of 


appropriate Poetical Pieces, arranged accoiding tO the 


Gospel Narrative. 
WILLIAM PicKeRrine, 177, Piccadilly. 
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An Historical Romance of the French Invasi« 


WOODLAND ADVENTURES IN THE 
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With a Preface by CARL 
Translated by CHARLES WILLIAM O'REILLY. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
PUBLICATIONS 
THE MONTH OF MARCH. 
Bi htex o0:- 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


AND A VOYAGE THITHER. 
By HERMAN MELVILLE. 
Autaor of ‘ Typee” 


“Omoo.” 
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and 
ready. 


Il. 
Robert Bell. 


In 2 vols 8vo. with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 
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most dis- | 
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The French Inuvasion of Russia. 
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IV. 
Merry William Herbert, Esq. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 


STATES 
OF 


By HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, 
Author of * Field Sports in the 
British Provinces of 


United States and the 
‘romwell,” ‘‘ Marmaduke 
[Vou ready. 


America,” * ¢ 


V. 
The White Wile. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Map, &c. 


AN EXPEDITION TO 


AN EXPEDITION TO DISCOVER THE 
SOURCE OF THE WHITE NILE. 


y FREDERICK WERNE. 

RITTER, 
[Now ready. 
VI. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE WESTERN WORLD; 
TRAVELS IN THE 


UNITED STATES, In 1846-1847. 
ALEXANDER MACKAY. 
[Now ready. 


VII. 
In post 8vo. price Half-a-Crown. 


ROBERT CHAMBERS’S 


Conclusion. 
Bentley's Cabinet Library. 


DUDLEY 
OR, 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF 
Being MEMOIRS of the late ¢ 
WARD, 
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By 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 
Publi 


HISTORY OF 


SCOTLAND, 


Forming the Eleventh Volume of 


[Vow ready. 
VIII. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 
CRANBOURNE; 
A WOMAN’S HISTORY. 
KEFFINGTON MOORE, Esq. 
[Now ready. 
IX. 
In feap. 8vo. price 6s. 
AN OLD SOL DIER ; 
. TIDY, C.B. 24th Regt 
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MAPS OF INDIA. 
Published by the Socie ty for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


HE ATLAS OF INDIA, containing 
['wenty coloured Maps, strongly half-bo und, price 18s 

r cover, 6s. 

CONTENTS. 
Oude to Allahabad 
The Panjab and 

Gurhwal. 

Bokhara, Kabool, and Beloo- 
chis stan. 

The njab, Afghanistan, 
Kashmeer, and Sinde. 

China. 

China and the 


India : 
No. 10 


reneral Map. 
South Carnatic 
Ceylon. 
2. Madras Presidency 
and Mysore ‘ 
Jombay Presidency 
and Hydrabad 
. Circars and Mouths of 
the Godavery. 
5. Sinde to Gujerat. 
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Arabia, Egypt, 
Abyssinia 

Malay Archipelago. 

Islands in the Indian Ocean. 


deish, &c. 
Allahabad to 
Bengal. 
sengal Presidency. 
. Delhi to Bundeleund. 
Any of the above may be pure 
9d. coloured. 


Bay Nubia, and 


hased singly, price 6d. 
plain, 

Also the Re-issue of the Socrery’s Maps, in numbers | to 112, 
plain 6d., coloured 9d., or in Parts, each containing Seven 
Maps, in a stiff wrapper, price 3s. 6d. plain, and 5s. coloured. 
Complete in 54 Parts; may be had separately. 

London: CAR. 3 Kyi HT, 90, Fleet Street 
And sold by all Booksel liers in the United Kin, gdom. 


in clot 


NGLAND 


1816—1846. 


Two Shillings, h, 
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Rt = S’ PEACE. 


Now ready, price One Pound 


letiered 
HE HISTORY 
DURING THIRTY 
By Miss MARTIN 
This Work, which is a _ on of the PicTORIAL 
HisToRY OF ENGLAND, will be completed in Two Volumes, 
the Second of which will be published in October next. 
30th the Volumes will be illustrated with numerous Maps 
rraved on Steel. 
London: CuarLes Knicut, 90, Fleet Street; 
And sold by all Booksellers in the U nited Kingdom. 


MAUNDER'S POPULAR TREASURIES. 

New Editions, corrected and enlarged, price 10s. each work, 
fep. 8vo. cloth ; or 12s. bound in embossed roan. 
Ts SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 

TREASURY : 


a copious Popular Encyclopedia of the 
Belles-Lettres. 


THE HISTORICAL TREASURY : an Outline of Universal 
History ; separate Histories of every Nation. 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: a Dictionary of 
Universal Biography ; comprising above 12,000 Memoirs. 

THE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of 
REFERENCE ; a Compendium of Universal Knowledge. 

THE TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY; or, Popular 
Dictionary of Animated Nature. 900 Woodcuts. 

London : LonemaAN, Brown, Green, and LONGMANS. 


RIDDLE’S LATIN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 
New Edition, 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth, 
COMPLETE ENGLISH-LATIN 
and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Rev. 
Rippxe, M.A. 
Senenetele « The English-Latin Dictionary, 10s. 6d. 
Separately } The Latin-English Dictionary, 21. 
New Edition, square 12mo., 12s. bound. 
THE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S ENGLISH-LATIN 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
pence ess § The English-Latin Dictionary, 
peparate'y ) The Latin-English Dictionar 
Also, New Edition, royal 32mo. 4s. bound, 
A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
and LONGMANS ; 
Street. 
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y, 78. 


LonoMAN, BROWN, GREEN, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle 


London : 
and 
UNIFORM WITH MOORE’S POEMS. 

rice One Guinea; or bound in morocco, 42s. 

SOUTHEY’S POETICAL 

Reprinted from the Ten-Volume Edition, 

with the Autobiographical Pref Complete in One 

Volume, uniform with Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works, with 

Portrait and Vignette. 

London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
m may be had, the Edition in 10 vols. fep, 8vo. with 
s.; morocco, 41. 10s 
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Just published, fep., 4s. cloth, lettered, 


Aer DA YS. By Samver Bamrorp, 
| 


Author of “Passages in the Life of a Radical,’ 
‘Walks in South Lancashire.” “ Poems,” &c. 


London 


Marshall, & Co. 


Simpkin, 


Price 6s., neatly bound in cloth, with Steel Plates, from 
Sketches by Anna Mary Howitt. 


QO uk COUSINS IN OHIO. 
3y Mary Howirr. 

DakzTon and Co., Holborn-hill. 
Now ready, No. 4 of 


ARTON’S HOLIDAY LIBRARY ; 


a Series of Shilling Volumes for Boys and Girls, by 
Mary Howitt, Mrs. Sherwood, Mrs. 8. C. Hall, S. E. Good- 
rich (the original Peter Parley), and other of the most 
approved writers of the day ; entitled POEMS FOR YOl NG 
CHILDREN, by one of the amiable Authoresses of “ Ori 
nal Poems.” 





Darton and Co., Holborn-hill. 


Two Parts. New and Improved Edition. 


LATIN READER. Part I. Selected 
4 from Phedrus, sop, &c. By PROFEssOR 

llth Edition. With the addition of the Quantity where 
requisite, and of a few Notes, poiuting out the derivation 
and construction of the more difficult words. 12mo., 2s 6d. 
cloth lettered. 


JACOBS. 


Latin Reaper. Part II. Selected from Cicero, Livy, 
Nepos, &c. 7th Edition. To which, in many instances, the 
Quantity has been added, and Notes, where essential. 12mo. 
3s. cloth lettered. 


*,* These works of Prorgesson Jacops abound both wit 
instruction and entertainment, are full of interest, and hay 
passed through several editions in many parts of the Con 
tinent of Europe and States of America. 





London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.—Of whom may be had 

1. Evements of Latin HexaMETERS and PENTAMETERS 
By the late Rev. Robert Buanp. 19th Edition, accurately 
revised and corrected. 12mo., 3s. cloth lettered. 


A Ker to ditto. 12mo., 5s. cloth lettered. 


2. LATIN VERSIFICATION SIMPLIFIED. By J. Carey, LL.D. 
3rd Edition. 12mo., 2s. cloth lettered. 


A Ker to the above. 2s. 6d. cloth lettered. 


The Rev. T. K. Arnold recommends this work, as pre- 
ceding his Introduction to Latin Verse Composition. (See 
Preface to that work.) 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED, AND TO BE HAD AT ALL 
THE LIBRARIES, 


| Pie IN IRELAND BEFORE THE 
UNION. 
READ POLSON’S 


‘“ y mn Da + oe hin) 
FORTUNE TELLERS’ INTRIGUE,” 
And mark the contrast between the Past and Present 
State o ilreland. 
NOTICES OF THE WORK :— 

“The Work j:writtenin an animated manner, and the 
Author evidently describes from experience the characters 
and scenes which he represents with so ‘much vigour and 
truth.”—Britannia. 

“ The heartiness of the endeavour to describe the peasant 
as he is; no fault concealed, and no romance thrown about 
him ; the boldness with which the causes of his degradation 
are traced and proclaimed, would excuse larger faults than 
are found in this novel.”— Critic. 

‘The descriptions of the agrarian and religious con 
spiracies and conspirators, spies, approvers, crimes, mur 
derers, trials, executions, agents, magistrates, middlemen, 
&c. are minutely traced ; and the whole is elaborated in an 
{rish patois, which we presume to be the true thing.— 
Literary Gazette. 

“ Truly a tale of agrarian outrage.”—-Spectator. 

“We have perused this work with much satisfaction. It 
is in the style of Carleton, one of the best writers of Irish 
tales, and is equal in interest, graphic description, and 
composition to any of his best productions.—Perth Con- 
stitutional. 

“The work is not only readable, but highly interesting, 
and will inevitably leave behind it an enduring impression ; 
while the moral which it is calculated to teach is one of 
uniform excellence, and is, moreover, effectively sustained 
throughout.”—Londonderry Standard. - 

“Unquestionably a meritorious production. * * * 
It is practically useful as a not over-coloured picture of Irish 
crime and its consequences.” --Belfast News-Letter. 

* Mr. Poison is as graphic a delineator of Lrish charac 
as he is evidently a close observer. He has, to use the words 
of an ancient writer, ‘read men’ and ably has he turned his 
study to account.”’— Waterford Mail. ; 

“The author, in addition to a vigorous style, bring 
intimate knowledge of the Irish character to bear on this 
subject.’’— Drogheda Conservative. 

* It bears the impress of genius and ability ; 
tertain no doubt of Mr. Poison yet becoming 
rival of some of our most powerful 
Ze legraph. 

Dublin ; 





ter, 








and we en- 
a powerful 
Irish writers.”—Jeury 


Mc GuasHan, London; 


Orr & Co, 











[ MPORTANT TO EVERY GENTLE- 
MAN. INCREASE YOUR COMFORTS. From this 
day, at a small cost, you may enjoy all the advantages of an 
elegant form to your Trousers, Warmth to your Ancles, and 
Cleanliness to your Boots, by using “THE PATENT 
ASTRISTOR TROUSER FASTENER,” which secures Trou- 
round the Hee] and Instep, abolishing in toto the 
old description of Strap, with its acknowledged countless 
inconveniences and annoyances. See opinions of the Press. 
To be had only of CuLpin & Co., Professional Tailors and 
Trousers Makers, 462, New Oxford-street, near Bloomsbury- 
street ; and at 8, Piccadilly. 





sers close 


T. S. Hodge, Sole Agent. 





CITY OF LONDON 
CY T 7 Y » | ’ a sh Ty 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
uted by Act of Parliament,7 & 8 Vict., cap. 110. 
{OR the Assurance of Lives and Sur- 
vivorships, the Purchase and Grant of Annuities, the 


Purchase of Life Interests and Reversions, Endowments for 
Widows and Cl ren, and Accumulative Assurances. 


LIFE 


Incorpor 





No. 2, Royat Excuance BviLpinGs. 
CAPITAL, QUARTER OF A MILLION. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Very Rey. the Dean of | Robert Keate, Esq., F.R.S. 
Hereford Stephen H. Lee, Esq. 
Robert Owen Aland, Esq. | David Ogilvy, Esq. 
William Betts, Esq. | John Powis, Esq. 
James Risdon Bennett, Esq., | Lt.-Colonel Rowland. 





M.D. | William Simpson, Esq. 
John Blakeway, Esq. } William Thacker, a 
Charles a + k, Esq. | William A. Thomas, Esq. 
George M. Dowdeswell, Esq. | Francis Watts, Esq., F.S.A. 


F. A. Durnford, Esq. | Ge sorge Watson Wood, Esq. 


ACTUARY. 
G. J. Farrance, Esq. 

THE CITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
offers Three modes of Assurance, The Mutual, The Pro- 
prietary, and the Deposit or Accumulative. 

The Society, although a Proprietary one, offers to the 
assured, on the Mutual or “ with profit” scale, al/ the profits 
arising from that branch ; thus embracing all the benefits of 
a Mutual Society, without any of the risks or liabilities. 

F, LEEKS, Secretary. 





FLUTE. 
By Royat Letrers PATENT. 


- _——n TTA 1 r 
HE PATENT DIATONIC FLUTE, 
. is entirely new, and very simple in its construction, 
and posseses the advantage of retaining the old system of 
fingering. 
Letter of Mr. Richardson addressed to the Patentee. 
“After careful examination and repeated trials of your 
Patent Diatonic Fives, I have much pleasure in inform- 
ing you that I consider it the only Flute in perfect tune, 
requiring much less exertion in playing, and so greatly 
superior in the quality and power of its tones, that I have 
determined to adopt it in preference to all others. 
JoserpH RicHARDSON.” 
Manufactory, 135, Fleet Street. 
A RROGAIEA, Patentee. 


ie AYS SUPERSE DE > D.—Stiff 
JD &t 


ays destroy natural grace, prevent ease, produce 
deformity, and favourconsumption. Curvature of the spine, 
so extremely common, owes its origin chiefly to this cause. 
MARTIN’S ANTI-CONSUMPTION CORSET makes the 
figure look more youthful and proportionate, does not com- 
press the chest or spine, is without whalebone or lacing, is | 
warranted to wash well, and its elasticity is not affected by 
cold or heat. Price from 10s. to One Guinea. 

Also the ANATOMICAL SPINAL SUPPORTER, a Cure 
for Curvature of the Spine, invisible when adapted to the 
Corset. Price Two Guineas; with Corset, Three Guineas. 

>». and E. H. MARTIN, Surgical Bandage Makers, 504, 
Oxford-street (near Holborn), London; of whom may be 
had the Cholera Belt, 7s. ; 10s. 6d.; and all other Belts, 
Trusses, &c, 











MOURNING STATIONERY 
B GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 


Black Bordered Satin Note, large size, for general use, 4d. 
per quire, five quires for ls. 6d. 

Best thick Satin Note, 6d. per quire, five quires for 2s. 
Queen's size ditto, 4d. per quire, five quires for 1s. 6d. 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE 


LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Assurance of Leaseholds, 


t ( | Assurance of Ecclesiastical 
Assurance of Copyholds, 


Property, 
| Assurance of Titles, 


Provisionally Registered.) 


‘Pas SOCIETY is to be established for 

the purpose of extending to property the same prin- 
ciple of assurance that is now so extensively applied for 
1inst the uncertainties of life, or the risk of fire x 
, and even of the dishonesty of individuals. 

By far the greater portion of the interests in Real Property 
in the United Kimgdom are of uncertain tenure. All these 
are capable of being converted into certainties by means of 
the principle of assurance, thus rendering them at all times 
available for the purposes of sale or of mortgage at their full 
value. 

In the metropolis, and most of the large towns, nine-tenths 
of the house-property is held upon leases of greater or less 
duration. In all such cases the purchaser either sinks his 
capital in the purchase of his lease, or is liable to a large ex- 
penditure for repairs at the expiration of it. Inthe one case, 
it would be extremely convenient for him to recover back 
the amount of his purchase money ; in the other, to be pro- 
vided with the means of meeting the cost of the required 
repairs This also may be effected by means of assurance, 

So it is with Ecclesiastical Property, as Advowsons, &c., 
the greater portion of which are held for uncertain interests, 
and which, by assurance, may be converted into certainties. 

And so with Copyhold Interests of all kinds. 

All property held on lives may be made practically of the 
value of freehold by the like process, and this may be done 
most conveniently where fines are to be paid on renewal. 
By assurance with this society the means will be provided 
for meeting such payments, and all policies will be 
INDISFUTABLE. 

Lastly, there is an immense mass of property in the United 
Kingdom having titles which, although not bad, are un- 
marketable, by reason, of some defect in the evidence. The 
consequence of this is always inconvenience, and often ruin, 
to families, and delay to creditors. Such property can, by 
means of the same principle of assurance, or rather of guar- 
antee, be made marketable ; and there can be no doubt that 
such a system of assurance or guarantee may be established, 
with great benefit to the community, and with great profit 
to the society. 

Such are the purposes of this Society. The field is an 
ample one; it is entirely unoccupied ; its perfect practica- 
bility will be apparent on a moment’s reflection, and of its 
securing a large and profitable business no doubt can be 
entertained. 

Although a large subscribed capital will be desirable, only 
a very small sum will require to be paid up. In shares of 
201. a deposit of 2s. 6d. per share for preliminary expenses, 
and a call of 15s. per share in addition, will amply suffice ; 
and as the whole capital will be at once invested, interest at 
four per cent. will be paid upon it from the beginning, five 
per cent. as soon as profits are realised, and all further profits 
will be added by way of bonus to the shares. 

It is not proposed to limit the issue or holding of shares to 
members of the profession, but to permit any persons to be- 
come shareholders. But, as the sum paid up will be so very 
small, no person will be permitted to hold less than five 
shares, nor more than 300. 

In order to prevent the incurring of preliminary expenses, 
and that the public may be assured of the bona fides and 








| respectability of the Society, it has been resolved that the 
| deposit shall not be expected to be paid until so many shares 


are subscribed for as will be required for the purpose of com- 
plete registration, when, its success being certain, the most 
influential direction can be obtained. 

In the meanwhile, the business of the Society will be con- 
ducted at the Law Trmes Office, the proposal having emanated 
from that Journal, which will undertake the risk of all the 
expenses until the requisite shares are subscribed ; and the 
character of the proposition will, it is hoped, be accepted 
upon faith of the character of the Journal by which it has 
been suggested, in the belief that it will be thus conferring a 
great boon upon the community. 

Every attorney will be an er officio agent, at the usual 
commission. 

Application for shares, in the form below, to be addressed 
to the Publisher of the Law Tnvgs, 29, Essex Street, Strand. 


—~>— 
(Form of application for shares.) 


To rue Promorers or THE LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE 
Society. 





Best Bordered Cream Laid Note, 8d. per quire, five quires 
for id. 

Bordered Envelopes, adhesive, 1s. per 100. | 
Cream Laid Adhesive, bordered on both sides, 





is, 6d. per | 





, 10 sticks for 1s. ; 3s. 6d. per Ib. 
it “y parcels over 20s. carriage oe. On orders above 
£5 adiscount allowed. Orders accompanied with a remit- 
tance will have = ompt attention. A general List of Prices 
“a is 


P ARKINS’S Mourning Stationery 
stree ty London. 
All kinds of Plain Stationery at wholesale prices. 


y Warehouse, 25, Oxford- 








| to the pr 





Gentlemen, 


Be pleased to allot me shares in this Society, and I under- 


take to pay the deposit of 9s. 6d. per share thereon, to be applied 


liminary eXpenses AS S00N AS a sufficic nt number o 


shares are taken to permit of complete registration, and to ex 


ecute the deed of settlement when required. 


Yours, &c, 
Name... ceeveee 


Dated... covceceee Address ..+« 
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NOTICE. 
the First QUARTERLY Part of THE Critic for 1849—dated 
April 1)—is now ready, price 3s. sewn, in a wrapper. In 
this form it is peculiarly convenient for Book-Clubs, and 
Libraries, and distant reader's. 
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HISTORY. 

The History of Greece. By Groner Grore. 

Vols. 5 and 6. London: Murray. 1849. 
EnGianp has cause to be proud of her modern 
school of history. The number of great works 
of this class which have been produced during 
the last ten years surpasses that of any other 
period of our ‘literature, and st: amps the present 
era with a character which will be ree ognized 
by posterity beholding the group, although to 
us, who view them in ‘de ‘tail as they come forth 
one by one, they appear but as stragglers, dis- 
tant and scatte red. Already the list 1 is a noble 
one. Hatrram’s “ Middle Ages,” Lincarp’s 
“England,” the “Pictorial History of England,” 
Arnoup’s “ Rome,” Turriwatr’s “ Greece,’ 
Naprer’s “ Pe ninsular War,” Narrer’s “ Flo- 
rence,” Macaunay’s “E ngland,” are a cata- 
logue such as no country at any age could 
exhibit as the productions of a like space of 
time, and st amp our age as, emphatically, the 
golden age of history. : 

Last, but not least in this glorious array, is 
Mr. Grote, whose History of Greece we have 
alre 2ady noticed twice or thrice as a mas sterly 
work, which at once takes its place among the 
standard books of our language. The last 
volume which we received brought down the 
history to the glorious epoch of the battle of 
Marathon. The two volumes now before us 





take up the story at tha: ut point, and continue 
it through a period of sixty years to the peace 
of Nicias in 421, B. c., including the great 
events of the repulse of the Persian invasion, 
perseveringly pursued and gloriously de- 
feated ; the battles of Salamis, Thermopylae, 
Platea, and Myeale ; the intestinal discords 
that followed the return of peace, and which 
were forgotten in the common object of re- 
pelling the foreign foe; the rise and progress 
of the rivalry between Sparta and Athens, 
each intriguing for the lead of the confederacy ; 
the culmination and gradual decline of the 
commerce, and consequently of the wealth and 
power of Athens, and then the terrible conflict 
between the hostile states, in which their blood 
and treasure were lavished in attempts at mu- 
tual destruction, leaving them exhausted, phy- 
sically and morally, to be the easy prey of the 
vultures ever hovering upon their borders and 
eager to prey upon their spoils. 

All this Mr. GROTE has related in his manly 
and nervous manner, writing from the fulness 
of his information, pouring out the treasures 
of his patient researches, directed by a sound 
judgment and great power of sifting truth 
from falsehood, and conveying his story in 
terms that paint vividly upon the mind’s eye 
of the reader the scenes he desires to describe. 
It certainly wants the elegance of diction, the 
pointed and almost epigrammatic phraseology, 
the unequalled skill in the art of writing, 
which is so admirable in Macavtay; but he is 
more laborious in his research, and more stately 
in his march, and the results are as perfect, 
although the manner in which they are pro- 
duced is not quite so attractive. 

Mr. Grors, like Mr. Macautay, takes the 
utmost pains to describe, as he goes along, the 
condition of parties; their politics, the cha- 
racters of their leaders, their plans, and the 
methods pursued for the attainment of them. 
His sketches of the men who pass across the 
stage in the progress of his drama are sin- 
gularly graphic, and there is a calm impartiality 
in the awarding both of praise and censure, 
which only can be attained by a man of philo- 
sophic mind—a reasoner and a thinker—like 
Mr. Grote. 

Of Prrixzes, the leader of the Athenian 
Democracy, a most elaborate portrait has 
been drawn. The contrast between him and 
Kimon, the leader of the aristocracy, is mas- 
terly. 

It was to the democratical party—the 
movement against that of resistance, or of 
against conservatives, if we are to employ 
phraseology—that Periklés devoted his great rank, 
character, and abilities. From the low arts, which it 
is common to ascribe to one who espouses the political 
interests of the poor against the rich, he was remarkably 
exempt: he was indefatigable in his attention to public 
business, but he went little into society, and disregarded 
almost to excess the airs of popularity: his eloquence 
was irresistibly impressive, yet he was by no means 
prodigal of it, taking care to reserve himself, like the 
Salaminian trireme, for solemn occasions, and preferring 
for the most part to employ the agency of friends and 
partisans ; moreover he imbibed from his friend 
teacher Anaxagoras a tinge of physical philosophy whi 























greatly strengthened his mi and armed him ag: 
many of the reigning superstitions—but which 

same time tended to rob him of the sympathy of the 
vulgar, rich as well as poor. The arts of demagogy 
were in fact much more cultivated by the oligarchical 
Kimon, ee” open-hearted familiarity of manner was 
extolled, by his personal friend the poet Ion, in contrast 
with the reserved and state ly demeanour of his rival 


Periklés. Kimon employed the rich plunder procured 
by his maritime expeditions, in pt ablic decorations as 
well as in largesses to the poorer citizens—throwing 
open his fields and fruits to all the inhabitants of his 











deme, and causing himself to be ctteniel in "public by 
well dressed slaves, directed to tender their warm tunics 
in exchange for the threadbare garments of those who 
seemed in want; while the property of Periklés was ad- 
minis 1 with a strict, though benevolent economy, 
ie his ancient steward Evangelus—the produce of his 
1 

le 





ands being all sold, and the consumption of his house 
supplied by purchase in the market. It was by such 
regularity that his perfect and manifest independence of 
all pecuniary seduction was sustained. In taste, in 
talent, and in character, Kimon was the ve ry opposite of 
Periklés—a brave and efficient commander, a lavish 
listributor, a man of convivial and amorous = abits, but 
istained attention to business, u taught j in 
ters, anc l endued with Laconian 


incapable of s 
tt 


music or | 





rhetoric anc 








yphy ; while the 1€) 
was founded on -his admi ution of civil 
qualiti ee — OY, firmne diligence, judgment, elo- 
quence, al ul power 0 f cniding partizans. Asa military 
commander, though noway deficient in personal courage, 
| vat a courted distinction, and was principally famous 
for his care of the lives of the citizens, discountenancing 





r distant enterprises; his private habits were 
k 








sol hief conversation was with 
A 10, the musician Damon, and 

I so rest domestic attach- 
ment bound 1 to tl enga and cultivated 
Aspa 


PERIKLEs was a great patron of the fine arts, 
but their obligations to him were never so 
minutely set forth as by Mr. Grore. 


Considering these prodigious achievements in the field 
of art only as they bear upon Athenian and Grecian 
history, they are phenomena of extraordinary import- 
ance. When we read the profound impression which 
they produc ed upon Grecian spectators of a later age, we 
may judge how immense was the effect upon that gene- 
ration which saw them both begun and finished. In 
the year 480 B.c., Athens had been ruined by the 
occupation of Xerxes: since that period, the Greeks had 
seen, first the rebuilding and fortifying of the city on an 

urged scale—next, the addition of Peireus with its 
docks and magazines—thirdly, the junction of the two 
by the long walls, thus including the most numerous 
concentrated population, wealth, arms, ships, &c., in 
Greece—lastly, the rapid creation of so many new mira- 
cles of art—the s¢ ulptures of Pheidias, as well as the 
paintings of the Thasian painter Polygnétus, in the 
ten ple of Theseus, and in the portico called Peekile. 
Plutarch observes, that the celerity with which the 
works were completed was the most remarkable circum- 
stance connected with them, and so it probably might 
be in respect’ to the effect upon the contemporary 
Greeks. The gigantic strides by which Athens had 
reached her maritime empire were now immediately 
succeeded by a series of works which stamped her as 
the imperi al ity of Greece, gave to her an appearance 
of power even greater than the reality, and es pecially 
put to shame the old-fashioned simplicity of Sparta. 
The cost was doubtless prodigious, and could only have 
been borne at a time when there was a large treasure 
in the Acropolis, as well as a considerable tribute 
annually coming in: if we may trust a computation 
which seems to rest on plausible grounds, it cannot have 
been much less than 3,000 talents in the aggregate 
(about 690,000/.). The expenditure of so large a sum 
was of course, the source of great private gain to the 
the contractors, tradesmen, merchants, artisans of 
various descriptions, &ec., concerned in it; in one way 
or another, it distributed itself over a large portion of 
the whole city, and it appears that the materials 
employed for much of the work were designedly of the 
most costly description, as being most consistent with 
the reverence due to the gods; marble was rejected as 
too common for the statue of Athene, and ivory employed 
in its place: while th e gold with which it was surrounded 
weighed not less than forty talents. A large expendi- 
ture for such pr rrpose s, considered as pious towards the 
gods, was, at the same time, imposing in reference to 
Grecian feeling, which regarded with admiration every 
variety of public show and magnificence, and repaid by 
grateful deference, the rich men who indulged in it. 
Perikles knew full well that the visible splendour of the 
city, so new to all his contemporaries, would cause her 

reat real power to appear even greater than its reality, 
and would thus procure for her a real, though unacknow- 
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ledged influence—perhaps even an ascendancy—over all 
cities of the Grecian name. And it is certain that even 
among those who most hated and feared her, at the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, there prevailed 
a powerful sentiment of involuntary deference. 





Mr. Grors, contrasts the jury system in 


England and America with the Dikasteries of | 


Athens, to the advantage of the latter, thus: 
Trial by jury, as practised in England since 1688, 
has been politically most valuable, as a security against 
the encroachments of an anti-popular executive: partly 
for this reason, partly for others not necessary to state 
here, it has had greater credit as an instrument of judi- 
cature generally, and has been supposed to produce 
much more of what is good in English administration 
of justice, than really belongs to it. Amidst the unqua- 
lified encomiums so frequently bestowed upon the 
honesty, the unprejudiced rectitude of appreciation, the 
practical instinct for detecting falsehood and resisting 
sophistry, in twelve citizens taken by hazard and put 
into a jury-box—comparatively little account is taken 
either of the aids, or of the restrictions or of the correc- 
tions in the shape of new trials, under which they act, or 
of the artificial forensic medium into which they are 
plunged for the time of their service: so that the 
theory of the case presumes them to be more of 


dikasts, than the practice confirms. Accordingly, 
when we read these encomiums in modern authors, 
we shall find that both the direct benefits ascribed to 
jury-trial in ensuring pure and even-handed j 
and still more its indirect benefits in improving and 
educating the citizens generally—might have been 
set forth yet more emphatically in a laudatory 
harangue of Perikles about the Athenian dikasteries. 
If it be true that an Englishman or an American counts 
more certainly on an impartial and uncorrupt verdict 
from a jury of his country than from a permanent pro- 
fessional judge, much more would this be the feeling of 
an ordinary Athenian when he compared the dikasteries 
with the archon. The juror hears and judges under 
full persuasion that he himself individually stands in 
need of the same protection or redress invoked by others: 
so also did the dikast. As to the effects of jury trial in 
diffusing respect to the laws and constitution—in giving 
to every citizen a personal interest in enforcing the 
former and maintaining the latter—in imparting a 
sentiment of dignity to small and poor men through the 
discharge of a function exalted as well as useful—in 
calling forth the patriotic sympathies, and exercising 
the mental capacities of every individual—all these 
effects were produced in a still higher degree by the 
dikasteries at Athens; from their greater frequency, 
numbers, and spontaneity of mental action, without any 
professional judge upon whom they could throw the 
responsibility of deciding for them. 


istice, 


We conclude with the historian’s comments 
on the treacherous massacre of the Helots. 


The capture of Sphakteria had caused peculiar sen- 
sations among the Helots, to whom the Lacedzemonians 
had addressed both appeals and promises of emancipa- 
tion, in order to procure succour for their hoplites while 
blockaded in the island; and if the ultimate surrender 
of these hoplites had abated the terrors of Lacedwmo- 
nian prowess throughout all Greece, this effect had been 
produced to a still greater decree among the oppressed 
Helots. A refuge at Pylus and a nucleus which pre- 
sented some possibility of expanding into regenerated 
Messenia were now before their eyes; while the estab- 
lishment of an Athenian garrison at Kythera opened a 
new channel of communication with the enemies of 
Sparta, so as to tempt all the Helots of daring temper 
to stand forward as liberators of their enslaved race. 
The Lacedemonians, habitually cautious at all times, 
felt now as if the tide of fortune had turned dec idedly 
against them, and acted with confirmed mistrust and 
dismay—contining themselves to measures strictly de- 
fensive, and organizing a force of 400 cavalry, together 
with a body of bowmen, beyond their ordinary establish- 
ment. But the precaution which they thought it 
necessary to take in regard to the Helots affords the 


Mist measure of their apprehensions at the moment, and 


“exhibits indeed a refinement of fraud and cruelty rarely 
equalled in history. Wishing to single out from the 
enéral body such as were most high-couraged and 
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valiant, the Ephors made proclamation that those Helots 
who conceived themselves to have earned their liberty 
by distinguished services in war might stand forward to 
claim it. A considerable number obeyed the call— 
probably many who had undergone imminent hazards 
during the preceding summer in order to convey pro- 
visions to the blockaded soldiers in Sphakteria. They 
were examined by the government, and 2,000 of them 
were selected as fully worthy of emancipation, which 
was forthwith bestowed upon them in public ceremonial 
—with garlands, visits to the temples, and the full 


measure of religious solemnity. The government had 


now made the selection which it desired: presently | 


every man among these newly-enfranchised Helots were 
made away with—no one knew how. A stratagem at 
once so perfidious in the contrivance, so murderous in 
the purpose, and so compl te in the execution, stands 


without parallel in Grecian history—we might almost | 


say without a parallel in any history. It implies a 
depravity far greater than the rigorous execution of a 
barbarous customary law against prisoners of war or 
rebels, even in large numbers. |The Ephors must have 
employed numerous instruments, apart from each other, 
for the performance of this bloody deed; yet it appears 
that no certain knowledge could be obtained of the 


details—-a striking proof of the mysterious efficiency of | 


this Council of Five, surpassing even that of the Coun- 


. | cil of Ten at Venice—as well as of the utter absence of 
spontaneous agents, and more analogous to the Athenian | cil of re n at Venice as we ll as of the utte 
| public inquiry or discussion. 


The History of Mary Queen of Scots. By Jacos 
Ansor, Author of “The Young Christian,” &c. 
London: Sampson Low. 1849. 

ELEGANTLY bound, with gilded leaves, an illuminated 

title-page, and numerous engravings, this is nevertheless 

something more than a drawing-room table-book. The 
composition is singularly lively and graphic, enticing 
the reader onward by the charm of the narrative and 
the tact with which the author has selected the mest 
jicturesque and striking scenes in the romantic history 
of the ill-fated Mary. It may be read with pleasure 

and profit by all, but it is peculiarly adapted for a 

birthday present or school prize. 
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Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell. Edited 
by Witr1am Beattie, M.D., one of his 
Executors. In 3 vols. London: Moxon. 
1849. 

(Continued from page 74.) 

Berore we greet the poet in his new character 

as a married man, let us extract an interesting 

letter from Dr. Irvine, descriptive of his 
literary associates in London in the early part 

of 1803. 

“In the spring of this year,” says Dr. Irving, in his 
manuscript reminiscences, “ I met Campbell in London. 
We dined at Mr. Longman’s the publisher. Among 
other individuals, not so easily remembered, the com- 
pany included Walter Scott, Thomas Young, Humphry 
Davy, and George Ellis; and I may add, without any 
hazard of contradiction, that such guests as these 
could not now be assembled at any table in the king- 
dom. Scott had not then attained the meridian height 
of his reputation; but he was at all times conspicuous 
for his social powers, and for his strong practical sense. 
Upon that occasion, he was full of good humour, and 
had many stories to tell. Ellis, possessing an ample 
fund of elegant literature, was a model of all that was 
easy and pleasant in private society. Young, one of 
the most remarkable men of the age, was alike dis- 
tinguished in science and erudition. Davy, who was 
so great in his own department, seemed willing to talk, 
in an easy and unpretending strain, on any topic that 
was discussed. Among these men Campbell did not 
appear to much advantage; he was too ambitious to 
shine, nor was he successful in any of his attempts. 
He was much inclined to dilate on the subject of Homer, 
aud the poems which bear his name, but on various 
points was opposed with equal decision and coolness by 
Dr. Young, who, in all probability, was fayniliarly 
acquainted with Wolf's ‘ Prolegomena ad Homerum, 
which had been published eight years before, and which 
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had introduced a new era in classical criticism. Davy 
was ready to interpose any remark that occurred to 
him, though it may be presumed that his chemical 
was superior to his classical analysis. On the subject 
of Greek poetry, Scott was silent. Campbell began to 
wax somewhat too earnest; but, finding that he did not 
attract all the attention to which he evidently thought 
himself entitled, he started from his seat at an early 
hour, and quitted the room with a very hasty step. 
* “f * This is very characteristic; but 
of the Poet's general acquirements, as will appear in 
the sequel, his friend, Mr. Sydney Smith, and others of 
his class, formed a very high estimate.” 





” 


After his marriage he lived in London 
labouring hard, earning much, and spend- 
ing lavishly. This was the period of the 
military mania, and CAMPBELL, like others, 
joined a volunteer corps, of which event we 
have the following reminiscence. 

In the volunteer corps to which the Poet belonged, 
some verses were handed about, which show that he 
lost no occasion for maintaining, in all its native vigowr 

’ ’ 
the glorious spirit of independence. “ They were sug- 
gested,” he said, “ by the gallant promise made by our 
beloved Monarch, that ‘ in case of invasion, he would 
be found, in the hour of danger, at the head of his 
troops!’” The stanzas are among the rejected pieces, 
and, perhaps, long forgotten; but as they embrace an 
interesting point of history, I have ventured to reprint 
them from the original :— 

‘© ON JAMES IV. OF SCOTLAND, WHO FELL AT THE BATTLE OF 
FLODDEN. 
“Twas ne that ruled our country’s heart 
With more than royal sway, 
But Scotland saw her JAmMeEs depart, 
And sickened at his stay ; 
She heard his fate, she wept her grief, 
That James—her loved, her gallant chief— 
Was gone for evermore! 
But this she learnt, that ere he fell 
Oh, men—Oh, patriots ! mark it well !— 
His fellow-soldiers round his fall, 
Enclosed him like a living wall, 
Mixing their kindred gore! 
Nor was the day of Flodden done, 
Till they were slaughtered one by enc, 
And this may proudly show, 
When kings are patriots, none will fly! 
When such a king was doomed to die 
Who would death forego ? 
ea a 

The poet was very regular in his attendance at drill; 
and, after a great field-day, thus writes to Mr. Richard- 
son:—“ December.—Out on St. Andrew’s-day, at the 
muster of the North Britons. But, oh! what a fagg- 
ing work this volunteering is! Eight hours under a 
musket!” Nor was this all, for he adds, “ Bensley, 
the printer, with all his ‘devils, is upon me for an 
account of £100, besides boxes, porterage, and heaven 
knows what. It gives me the nightmare to think of it. 

About this time the poet, it seems, had 
seriously entertained the project of going to 
Russia as Professor at Wilna, under the 
Government. To this he was driven by 
pecuniary embarrassment—that curse of young 
geniuses who have not prudence as well as 
ability. 

On this curious topie we are thus enlight- 
ened by his biographer. 





It was desirable, however, that the wishes of 
Campbell should not be published until his election was 
secured. Any report cf his being likely to quit the 
country would cancel his literary engagements, bring 
down his small creditors upon him, and expose him to 
various difficulties, from which it would be impossible 
to extricate himself at a day's notice. But what 
weighed more with him, perhaps, than any other con- 
sideration, was the dread of being unsuccessful; and, as 
his rivals could cite passages from the “ The Pleasures 
of Hope,” which would be no recommendation to hin 
as a Professor iu Wilna, he was far from being sanguine 
as to the result. It was hardly to be expected that the 
Russian censor would be more induigent to the poet 


and, as the weapons he 
1 


than he had been to his poems; 
had formerly discharged in the service of Poland mig! 
now be returned with interest, he became less anxious 
to push the question. 

In the meantiine, however, the secret transpired; and 
the petty vexations te which he was consequently ex- 
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posed, give a painful interest to his letters. 


he says, “ hearing, 1 suppose, of my outlandish appoint- | 


inent, refused my mother twenty pounds at my demand. 
Will you, my dear fellow, give her ten; for it requires 
five to make up her half-year’s annuity, and she will 
require five more to send to Glasgow. * * " 
Lhat name calls wp the bitterest feelings of reflection, 


occasioned by an event which I mention to you in con- | 


fidence. 1 have this day received a letter, anonymously | 


written in a female hand, signed by a member of the | 


‘Glasgow Female Society, upbraiding me in the 
erossest terms, for abandoning a near relation to poverty 
and distress. ‘ This relative, it says, ‘las none to sup- 
port her.’ * * * Now, if this letter be 
written at the instance, or founded on the complaints of 
that relative, it is the very person with whom I have, 
year after year, divided my last guinea !” 

Further reflection, however, convinced him 
of the danger of this scheme to one so deeply 
imbued with liberal principles, and he broke 
off the negotiation. His troubles at this 
period are thus described by himself. 

“ July 14, 1804. 

“2 poet is born to trouble as the sparks fly upwards. 
I have only one consolation, and that is the idea of 
having yourself in Edinburgh to act as my friend in a 
business that réquires both secrecy and trouble. The 
bare mention of the word secrecy may, perhaps, alarm 
the delicacy of a mind so little prone to concealment; 
but it is really necessary, and not dishonourable. * * 
The fact is this: I have got into a literary scrape: I 
am dealing with a bookseller in Edinburgh in a business 
where he can hurt me much. But at this distance, and 
corresponding with me, he answers no letters. About 
the time when I was agog after my wife, I engaged to 
write a ‘History of England. It was to be in three 
volumes—a sequel to Smollett. I have nearly finished 








ye < : Seated 
Mr. —,” | We have a most elegant little drawing-room, and furni- 


ture enough for a parlour and study, when we get into 
a larger house. I have bought also some important 
maps and books, and hope soon to attain to a good 
library. All this comes of being happy at home. I 
should have been poor to this day if I had not got a 
wife. I must not omit, in my catalogue of comforts, 
that I have secured a good store of port wine; and yet 
I assure you, by the orders of my grave list, and from 
better motives, I have laid aside every propensity to 
take one glass more than does me good—to which I 
was sometimes addicted in Edinburgh. But who could 
resist such good fellows ! “ * * I only 
mention all this, to show you how regularly and com- 
fortably I have now brought myself to live. All this 
would be nothing with regard to the flattering of my 
ywwn feeling—no; but I have scribbled and blinded 
myself, reading and copying night and day, to show my 
dear, patient partner that, although our first outset in 
matrimony was poor, the continuance was not to be so. 
This insetting year I am preparing for innovations, 
which she resists as Jacobinical ! I have banished the 
rummer toddy, out of which she used to drink her 
solitary glass, with as pleased a face as if it had been 
Tokay, or a better beverage. * * * I 
shall have a large and well-aired house in the country, 
a stock of fowls, and a good garden; and, though 
Matilda's extreme caution is a guarantee against pro- 
fusion, yet I find comfort a fine support to industry. 





And again, 

Externally, the new situation had much to soothe 
and interest a poetical mind. From the south, a nar- 
row lane, lined with hedgerows, and passing through a 
little dell watered by a rivulet, leads to the house, from 


| the windows of which the eye wanders over an exten- 


it. The bargain, was that I was to do it plainly and | 


decently—but as the price they could afford was but 
small, it was to be anonymous. Now, in the course of 
performing 
not appear to me, have given me no little uneasiness. 
* * * The last time he wrote, it was a 
blunt demand, without either offer or terms, for a 
volume of new poems, which I had not to give him. 
* * + 
hitherto) a largess on the eighth edition of my book, 
which his partner, Mr. Mundell, promised on every 
edition, in consideration of what I gave him in addition 
to the second part of ‘The Pleasures of Hope,’ I sent 
my mother a draft on Mr. Doig. But, although this 
premium on each edition is due to me, and although I 
was even working for him at the time, he refused the 
demand !” 

CampBeLL was a remarkably slow writer, 
“often in composition like an artist setting 
figures in mosaic—cautiously marking the 
weight, shape, and effect, of each particular 
piece before dropping it into its place. Nor 
did this habit of uicety and precision dimi- 
nish with experience; for erasures are more 
frequent in his latter than in his earlier 
manuscripts.” 

In 1804 he obtained a post on The Star 
newspaper, which yielded him four guineas a 
week, and he received considerable emolu- 
ments from contributions to periodical litera- 
ture. But withal he could not contrive to 
make two ends meet. He took a cottage at 
Sydenham, where he lived for many years, and 
which he thus describes : 

I am anxious to know how expensiveness has arisen 
with you; for here everything is dreadfully dear. 
Although my wife is a notable economist, yet the week's 
bills are enormous beyond what they would have been 
afew years ago. Now, indeed, I begin to live some- 
what more bravely than at first. I advise you, however, 
to marry to know the value of life’s comforts. I never 
take my poor Matilda a jaunt to Kensington, or indulge 
in the slightest luxury, without wondering that happi- 
ness—which before I could never get for love or money 
—was now to be got by industry and the virtue that 
purifies love, and makes money wealth indeed. 

Ihave succeeded in etting my house well furnished, 


sive prospect of undulating hills, park-like enclosures, 
hamlets, and picturesque villas shaded with fine orna- 
mental timber; with here and there some village spire 
shooting up through “ the forest,” reflecting the light 


| on its vane, or breaking the stillness with the chime of 


this task, some ideas, which at first did | 


its “evening bells.” | Ramifying in all directions, shady 
walks, where he was safe from all intrusion but that of 


| the Muses, enabled him to combine healthful exercise 
| with profitable meditation 


About half-a-year ago, expecting (as 





period throws 
career of even 
These are his 


His correspondence at this 
much curious light upon the 
a prosperous literary man. 
annoyances, 

“ From Edinburgh,” he says, “ I came back to Lon- 
don a perfect adventurer, having nothing to depend 
upon for subsistence but my pen. I was by no means 
without literary employment; but the rock on which I 
split was over-calculating the gains I could make from 
them. I have observed that authors, and all other 
artists, are apt to make similar mistakes. The author 
—and I can speak from experience—sits down to an 
engagement, for which he is to have so much per sheet. 
He gets through what seems a tenth of a day; but 
innumerable and incalculable interruptions occur. Be- 
sides, what has been written to-day, may require to be 
re-written to-morrow; and thus he finds that a grocer, 
who sells a pound of figs, and puts a shilling, including 
threepence of profit, into the till of his counter, has ; 
more surely gainful vocation than the author.” 

“In my married state,” he adds, “ I lived a year in 
town, and then took and furnished a house at Syden- 
ham, to which I brought my young wife and a lovely 
boy.” 

And these are his labours. 


“T accepted an engagement to writ for the Star 
newspaper, and the Philosophical Magazine, conducted 
by Mr. Tulloch, the editor of the Star, for which I 
received at the rate of two hundred pounds a year. 
But that sum, out of which I had to pay for a horse, 


on which I rode to town every-day, wa 1 





quite inadequate 





to my wants; so I betook myself to literary eng 





ments that would allow me to labour all day in the 
| country. Dispirited beneath all hope of raising my 
reputation by what I could , I contracted for only 


anonymous labour—and of course at an humble price. 

“It is always a misfortune for a literary man to have 
anonymous writing—let his motives b 
never so innocent. And if there be any excuse 
admissible than another, it is when his poverty and 
modesty coispixe against him. But it lowers a man’s 


recourse to 


more 





genius to compose that for which his name is not to be 
answerable. I wrote on all subjects—even including 
iculture—and smile, but hear me, for, odd as it may 
seem, I tell you the truth in saying, that by writing 
on agriculture, I acquired so much knowledge on the 
subject as to have been more than once complimented 
on that knowledge by practical farmers.” 





But withal there was that improvidence 
which consists in not accurately calculating 
means and then adapting wants to them. It 
is the fault of literary men generally, and the 
source of nine-tenths of their troubles, that 
they establish themselves upon a certain scale 
of living proportioned rather to their fancied 
deserts than to their actual income, and then 
their life becomes one long terrible struggle 
with the difficulties so occasioned. A pru- 
dent man will always estimate his income first, 
and striking off one fourth of it for contin- 
gencies, adapt his style of living to the sum 
that remains. If he cannot afford a large 
house, he will take a small one; if it will not 
suffice for a house, he will live in lodgings. 
The only excuse for literary men is that their 
incomes are precarious. But then it the more 
becomes their duty to regulate their expendi- 
ture by the lowest and not by the highes? scale; 
whereas, they usually adopt the highest, and 
trust to fortune to enable them to maintain it. 
They are always going to be well off. Thus we 
read of CAMPBELL : 

Any minute calculation of money received or dis- 
bursed, was an exereise for which he had neither taste 
nor patience; and of the real state of his finances, his 
friends, in general, knew much more than himself. “I 
“when I 
of cash accounts;” and it will be 
letters, 
imagined himself rich when he was poor, and on one 


am always ready to shoot myself,” he says, 
come to the subj ct , 
seen, in the course of these that he sometimes 
occasion thought himself penniless, when, in fact, he 
had a good sum of bank notes in his pocket. This, 
however, happened at a time when the aspect of his 
fortunes had much improved; but a rooted disinclina- 
tion to balance his expenditure and income drew him 
into many difficulties, which a very little calculation, 
ind forethought might have prevented. 








Memoirs of my Youth. By A. DE LAMARTINE, Vol 1; 
Simms and M‘Intyre. 1849. 


Tuts is another addition to the Parlour Library of 
Instruction. The translation is earefully and even 
elegantly made. The autobiography of a man who has 
been so famous, will, of course be read with eager 
interest by all, especially when it can be proc ured at 
such a trifling cost as in this edition of it. Otherwise 
we should have given to it the elaborate notice which it 
is the practice of Tu Critic to afford to biography, 





PHILOSOPHY. 
Household Education. 
TINEAU. 


By Harriet Mar- 
London: Moxon. 1849. 
SECOND NOTICE 

[ue intellect of a human being cannot be of a high 
order (though some particular faculties may be very 
strong) if the moral nature is low and feeble: and the 
moral state cannot be a lofty one where the intellect is 
torpid. 


In these words Miss Martineau propounds 
a great truth—an all-important one in edu- 
cation ;—and therefore one which cannot he 
too firmly fixed in the minds of all whose busi- 
ness or duty it is to educate others, or who 
desire to impreve themselves. Abstraet truth 
is the object of intellectual operation, vital 
goodness the aim of moral eulture. Goodness 
might be defined as trath in action, and 
allowing this definition, it will be seen at once 
how intimately, or, we might say, inseparably, 
the improv ement of the two are connected. — 
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THE ORITIC. 








In confirmation of Miss Martrngav’s views 
with regard to the mistake of cultivating one 


faculty or set of faculties at the expense of 


another, we may add that the soul like the 
body is one, and that to blind the eyes for the 
purpose of quickening the sense of touch would 


be about as advantageous to this indivisible 


unity, as to depress one power for the sake of 
exalting another, would be to that. 

But very properly Miss Martineau cautions 
those who cannot procure learning for their 
children against imagining that they cannot 
therefore be good, and consoles them under 
what she admits to be a great privation. 

It does not follow from this that to be very good a 
child must be exceedingly clever, “highly educated,” as 
we call it. There are plenty of highly-educated people 
who are not morally good; and there are many honest 
and amiable and industrious people who cannot read and 
write. The thing is, we misuse the word “ Education.” 


Book-learning is compatible with great poverty of 


intellect; and there may be a very fine understanding, 
great power of attention and observation, and possibly, 
though rarely, of reflection, in a person who has never 
learned to read,—if the moral goodness of that person 
has put his mind into a calm and teachable and happy 
state, and his powers of thought have been stimulated 
by active affections; if, as we say, his heart has quickened 
his head. These are truths very important to know; 
and they ought to be consolatory to parents who are 
grieved and alarmed because they cannot send their 
children to school,—supposing that their intellectual 
part must suffer and go to waste for want of school- 
training and instruction from books. I will say simply 
and openly what I think about this. I think that no 
children in any rank of life, can acquire so much book- 
knowledge as at a good school, or have their intellectual 
faculties so well roused and trained. I have never seen 
an instance of such high attainment in languages, 
mathematics, history, or philosophy, in young people 
taught at home,—even by the best masters,—as in 
those who have been in a good school. Without going 
into the reasons of this, which would lead us out of our 
way here, I would fully admit the fact. 


She then proceeds to inquire what advan- 
tages of school law may be brought home. 
Some she thinks may, and the chief of these is 
regularity : 

He (the child) should, if possible, be saved 
certainty, all conflict in his little mind, as to his daily 
business. If there isa want of certainty and punctuality 
about his lessons, there will be room for the thought of 
something, which for the moment, he would like better: 
and again, his young faeulties will become confused and 
irregular in their working from uncertainty of seasens 
and of plans. If there can be a particular pla e, and a 
particular time for him, every day but Sundays, and he 
is never put off, his faculties will come to their work with 
a freshness and a steadiness which nothing but habit will 
secure. A law of work which leaves him no choice, 
but sets all his faculties free for his business, saves him 
half the labour of it; as it does in after-life to those who 
are so blessed as to be destined to necessary. aud not 
voluntary labour. 





But the jurisdiction of law at home should 
not be too much extended : 

When I come to speak of habits, by and by, it will be 
seen that this introduction of law at home is to 
only to affairs of habit and intellectual attainment. 
misfortune of school is, that the affections and feelings 
must come under the control of law, instead of the gui- 
dance of domestic love. It would be a wanton mischief 
indeed, to spoil the freedom of home by stret 
and law there beyond their proper pr ; 

The perceptive faculties are the first which 
come into activity. Here is good advice : 








roviu 


It grieves me to see conscientious parents who govern 
young child 
to reason long before the proper time. The reflective 
and reasoning faculties are among the last that should 
naturally come into use; and the only safe way is to 
watch for their first activity, and then let it have scope. 
One of the finest children I ever saw—a stout, hand- 


their own lives by reasoning, stimulating a 








some boy, with a full set of vigorous faculties, was, at 
five years old, in danger of being spoiled in a strange 
sort of way. The process was stopped in time to save 
his intellect and his morals; but not before it had strewn 
his youthful life with difficulties from which he need 
never have suffered. This boy heard a great deal of 
reasoning always going on, and he seldom or never saw 
any children, except in parties or in the street. His 
natural imitation of the talk of grown-up people was 
encouraged; and from the time he could speak, he saw 
in the whole world,—in all the objects that met his 
senses,—only things to reason about. He could not 
shut the door or put on his pinafore when bid, till the 
matter was argued, and the desired act proved to be 
reasonable. He had infinite trouble in learning to spell, 
and in mastering all the elements of knowledge which 
are acquired by the memory: and his writing a good 
hand, or being ready at figures, or apt at learning a 
modern language by the ear was hopeless. He would 
doubtless have done all these well if his faculties had 
been exercised in their proper order;—that is, in the 
order which nature indicates and vindicates. 


The conceptive faculties are those which 
come next in order to the perceptive. Re- 
ferring the reader to the volume itself for 
much that is interesting and profitable re- 
garding their development and treatment, we 
extract the following on the love of reading in 
childhood ° 

Children who read from the love of reading are 
usually supremely happy over their books. A wise 
parent will indulge the love of reading, not only from 
kindness in permitting the child to do what it likes best, 
but because what is read with enjoyment has intense 
effect upon the intellect. The practice of reading for 
amusement must not begin too soon: and it must be 
permitted by very slow degrees, till the child is so 
practised in this art of reading as to have its whole 
mind at liberty for the subject, without having to think 
about the lines or the words. Till he is sufficiently 
practised for this he should be read to; and it will then 
appear whether he is likely to be moderate when he gets 
a book into his own hands, My own opinion is, that it 
is better to leave him to his natural tastes—to his in- 
stincts,—when that important period of his life arrives 
which makes him an independent reader. Of course, his 
proper duty must be done;—his lessons or work of other 
kind, and his daily exercise. But it seems to me better 
to abstain from interfering with that kind of strong in- 
clination than to risk the evils of thwarting it. Perhaps 
scarcely any person of mature years can conceive what 
the appetite for reading is to a child. It goes off, or 
becomes changed in mature years, to such a degree as 
to make the facts of a reading childhood scarcely credible 
in remembrance, or even before the eyes. But it is all 
right, and the process had better not be disturbed. The 
apprehension of a child is so quick, his conceptive 
faculty is so ravenous for facts and pictures, or the 
merest suggestions, and he is so entirely free from those 
philosophical checks which retard in adults the process 
of reception from books, that he can, at ten years old, 
read the same book twice as fast as he can,—if he duly 
improve meanwhile,——twenty years later. 


And apropos of this subject, we have another 
anecdote, containing an instructive lesson, of 
the childhood of Miss Martineau. 

I can speak from experience of what children feel 
towards parents who mercifully leave them to their own 
propensities,—forbearing all reproach about the ill- 
manners and the selfishness of which the sinners are 
keenly conscious all the while. 
ness for books is like a drunkard’s for wine. 


no more keep their h: 


They can 
nds off a beloved book than the 


tippler from the bottle before him. The great difference | 
as to the safety of the case is that the child’s greediness 
is sure ubside into moderation in time, from the 
develop 








reasing till all is over with him. If 












parents would regard the matter in this way, they 
W neithet annoyed at the excess of the incon- | 
venient propens nor proud of any child who has it. | 
It is no sign yet of a superiority of intellect; much less 


of that wisdom, which in adults is commonly supposed 
to arise from large book-knowledge. 


which should at this season be laid in for the exercise 
of the higher faculties which have yet to come into 
use. As I have said, I know from experience the state 
of things which exists when a child cannot help reading 
to an amount which the parents think excessive, and 
yet are unwilling, for good reasons, to prohibit. One 
Sunday afternoon when I was seven years old, I was 
prevented by illness from going to chapel; a circum- 
stance so rare that I felt very strange and listless. I 
did not go to the maid who was left in the house, but 
lounged about the drawing-room, where, among other 
books which the family had been reading, was one 
turned down upon its fa¢e. It was a dull-looking 
octavo volume, thick, and bound in calf, as untempting a 
looking book to the eyes of a child as could well be seen; 
but, because it happened to be open, I took it up. The 
paper was like skim-milk,—thin and blue, and the 
printing very ordinary. Moreover, I saw the word, 
“ Argument,” a yery repulsive word toachild. But my 
eye caught the word “ Satan,” and I instantly wanted 
to know how anybody could argue about Satan. I saw 
that he fell through chaos, found the place in the poetry ; 
—and lived heart, mind, and soul in Milton from that 
day till I was fourteen. 
that Sunday, vivid as is my recollection of plunging into 
chaos: but I remember that from that time till a young 
friend gave me a pocket edition of Milton, the calf- 
bound volume was never to be found because I had got 
it somewhere; and that, for all those years, to me the 
universe moved to Milton’s music. I wonder how much 
of it I knew by heart—enough to be always repeating 
some of it to myself, with every change of light and 
darkness, and sound and silence,—the moods of the 
day and the seasons of the year. It was not my love 
of Milton which required the forbearance of my parents, 
—except for my hiding the book and being often in an 
absent fit. It was because this luxury had made me 
ravenous for more. I had a book in my pocket, a book 
under my pillow; and in my lap as I sat meals; or 
rather, on this last occasion it was a newspaper. I used 
to purloin the daily London paper before dinner, and 
keep possession of it,—with a painful sense of the 
selfishness of the act; and with a daily pang of shame 
and self-reproach I slipped away from the table when 
the dessert was set on, to read in another room. I de- 
voured all Shakspere, sitting on a footstool, and reading 
by firelight, while the rest of the family were still at 
table. I incessantly wondered that this was permitted ; 
and intensely though silently grateful I was for the 
impunity and the indulgence. It never extended to the 
omission of any of my proper business. I learned my 
lessons; but it was with the prospect of reading while 
I was brushing my hair at bedtime; and many a time 
have I stood reading, with the brush suspended, till I 
was far too cold to sleep. I made shirts with due dili- 
gence,—being fond of sewing; but it was with Gold- 
smith, or Thomson, or Milton open on my lap, under my 
work, or hidden by the table, that I might learn pages 
and cantos by heart. The event justified my parents in 
their indulgence. I read more and more slowly, and 
fewer and fewer authors, and with ever increasing 
seriousness and reflection, till I became one of the slowest 
of readers, and a comparatively sparing one. Of course 
one example is not a rule for all; but the number of 
ravenous readers among children is so large, and among 
adults so small in comparison, that I am disposed to 
consider it a general fact, that when the faculties, natu- 
rally developed, reach a certain point of forwardness, 
it is the time for laying in a store of facts and impressions 
from books which are needed for ulterior purposes. 

The parents’ main business during this process is to 


| look to the quality of the books read;—I mean merely 


| to see that the child has the freest access to those of 


Some children’s greedi- | 


the best quality. Nor do I mean only to such as the 
parent may think good for such and such an age. The 


| child’s own mind is a truer judge in this case than the 


| parents’ su] ypositic ms. 


Let but noble books be on the 


| shelf—the classics of our language—and the child 
| will get nothing but good. 


of new faculties, while the drunkard’s is | 


We feel sure that the experience of many 
will corroborate Miss MArtTrngAv’s statement 
regarding the passion felt by some children for 
reading, and which she herself seems to have 
experienced in one of its most violent forms, 
und also, from a consciousness of the accruing 


It is simply a | benefit,.bear her out in the advice founded 


natural appetite for that provision of ideas and images | thereupon. 





I remember nothing more of 
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THE CRITIC. 





———— . - 

In treating of the development of the 
reasoning powers, she takes occasion to advo- 
cate female education : 

I must declare that on no subject is there more non- 
sense talked (as it seems to me), than on that of female 
education, when restriction is advocated. In works 
otherwise really good, we find it taken for granted that 
girls are not to learn the dead languages and mathe- 
matics, because they are not to exercise professions where 
these attainments are wanted; and a little further on 
we find it said that the chief reason for boys and young 


men studying these things is to improve the quality of 


their minds. I suppose none of us will doubt that 
everything possible should be done to improve the quality 
of the mind of every human being. If it is said that 
the female brain is incapable of studies of an abstract 
nuture,—that is not true: for there are many instances 
of women who have been good mathematicians, and 
good classical scholars. The plea is, indeed, nonsense 
on the face of it; for the brain which will learn French 
will learn Greek; the brain which enjoys arithmetic is 
capable of mathematics. If it is said that women are 
light-minded and superficial, the obvious answer is that 
their minds should be the more carefully sobered by 
grave studies, and the acquisition of exact knowledge. 
If it is said that their vocation in life does not require 
these kinds of knowledge,—that is giving up the main 
plea for the pursuit of them by boys;—that it improves 
the quality of their minds. If it is said that such 
studies unfit women for their proper occupations,—that 
again is untrue. Men do not attend the less to their 


professional business, their counting-house, or their shop, | 


for having their minds enlarged and enriched, and their 
faculties strengthened by sound and various knowledge; 
nor do women on that account neglect the work-basket, 
the market, the dairy, and the kitchen. If it be true 
that women are made for these domestic occupations, 
then of course they will be fond of them. They will be 
so fond of what comes most naturally to them that no 
book-study (if really not congenial to their minds) will 
draw them off from their homely duties. 
I have no hesitation whatever in saying that the most 


For my part, | 


ignorant women I have known have been the worst | 


housekeepers ; and that the most learned women I have 
known have been among the best,—wherever they have 


been early taught und trained to household business, as | 


every woman ought to be. A woman of superior mind 
knows better than an ignorant one what to require of 
her servants, how to deal with tradespeople, and how to 
economise time; she is more clear-sighted about the 
best ways of doing things; has a richer mind with 
which to animate all about her, and to solace her own 
spirit in the midst of her labours. If nobody doubts 
the difference in pleasantness of having to do with a 
silly and narrow-minded woman and with one who is 


intelligent and enlightened, it must be clear that the | 


more intelligence and enlightenment there is, the better. 

In harmony with the above sentiments, we 
remember in that charming work “ Letters 
from the Baltic,” an observation of the 
authoress that “ educated persons excel in the 
meanest things, and refined minds possess the 
most common sense.” All our own experience 
confirms the truth of Miss Rigsy’s assertion, 


} not but be elated, though they may be anxious. It is 


| are the tokens of this endowment, and how should it be 





ennobles the views of the life of the individual, if its 
benefit extends no further in a direct manner. If it 
appears in any marked degree, th 





ie parents’ hearts can- 


a sign of natural nobility —of a privilege higher than 
hereditary or acquired honour: and greater than a 
monarch can bestow. Through it, if it be rightly 
trained, its possessor must enjoy the blessings in large- 
ness of heart, and wealth, and friends, and probably of 
being a benefactor, more or less, to his race. Now what 


treated? 

When a young person’s views extend beyond the ob- 
jects immediately presented to him, it is naturally seen 
in his countenance, manners, speech, and habits. The 
questions he asks, the books he reads, his remarks on 
what he reads or hears, all show whether his mind is 
deeply employed. He is probably a great reader, and if 
he has been religiously brought up, he probably becomes 
intensely religious about the time of the development 
of the higher faculties. He must be treated with great | 
consideration and tenderness. If he is of an open dis- | 
position, apt to tell of his day-dreams and aspirations, 
there must be no ridicule,—no disrespect from any part 
of the household. There ought to be none; it i 
pretty certain that any day-dreams and aspirations of 
his are more worthy of respect than any ridicule with | 
which they can be visited. The way to strengthen and | 
discipline the mind is not, as we have often said already, | 
to repress any of its faculties, but to employ them well. | 
In no case is this management more important than in 
the present. 





for it is 


In the treatment of minds of this class, she 
recommends sympathy, confidence, an abundant 
ministration of noble ideas and examples, as 
well by conversation as by books of all kinds, 
—poetry and fiction as well as actual narra- 
tive,—feeling, as every nobler mind has felt, 
that f 

“Deeds of great men all remind us, 


e may make our lives sublime.” 
Ww y k lives sut 


She concludes by enforcing the necessity of 
forbearance : 


In the parents’ sympathy must be included for- 
bearance; forbearance with the uncertainty of temper 
and spirits, the extravagance of ideas, the absurd am- 
bition, or fanaticism, or (as it is generally called), 
“romance,” which show themselves, more or less, on the 
opening of a strong imaginative faculty. It should be 
borne in mind that the young creature is half living in 
a new world! and that the difficulty of reconciling this 
beloved new world with the familiar old one is naturally 


very trying to one who is just entering upon the struggles 
of the mind and of life. He cannot reconcile the world, 


and its ways, and its people, with the ideals which are 
, 


| presenting themselves to him; and he becomes, for a 
time, irritable, or scornful, or depressed. One will be | 


and proves the accuracy of Miss Martingav’s 


reasoning. 
Very good is what she says upon 
THE IMAGINATION. 

It is this faculty which has produced the 
benefits to the human race that it has ever enjoyed. 
The highest order of men who have lived are those in 
whom the power of imagination has been the strongest, 
the most disciplined and the most elevated. The noblest 
gifts that have been given to men are the ideas which 


have proceeded from such minds. It is this order of 


mind alone which creates. Others may discover, and 
adapt, and improve, and establish: 
native order of mankind that creates,—whether it be 


but it is the imagi- 





the majestic steam-engine, or the immortal picture, or 


the divine poem. It should be a joyful thing to parents, 


—though it must be a very serious one —to see clear 


tokens in any child of the development of this faculty,— 
the faculty of seeing things invisible ——of “ 
that are not as though they were.” 
average strength, it is a true blessing, inasmuch as it 


seeing things 


If it is only of 


fanatical for a time, and sleep on the boards, and make | 
and keep a vow never to smile. Another will be dis- 
contented, and apparently ungrateful, for a time, in the 


idea that he might be a hero if he had certain advan- 
tages which are not given him. Another looks down 
already on all his neighbours on account of the great 


by and by: and all are convinced, every 


deeds he is to do 
youth and maiden of 


that nobody can enter 








into their feelings,—nobody understand their minds, 
nobody conceive of emotions and aS] irations such as 
| theirs. At the moment, this is likely to be true; for 


highest | 


their outpourings and give them credit for more 





and probably in a short time. 





their ideas and emotions are vast and , beyond 
their own power to express; and it can scar ely happen | 


that any one is at hand, just at the right time, to receive 


they can tell. With all the consequences of these new 
movements of the mind, the parents must 














bearance,—even to the point (if it must be) of witnessing 
an intimacy with some young companions not very wise, 
who is the depository of more confidence than is offered 
to those who should be nearest and dearest. These 
waywardnesses and follies may have tl lay, and 
prove after all to have | t Ww son 

discipline, Every waywardness gs its ind 
every folly leaves its sting of shame in the mind that 
is high enough to manifest any considerable power of 


imagination. They will punish and cure themselves, 


| can hardly be extinguished. 


!and cultivation. t 
lin all cases cultivation will do everything. 


daily life of others.” 





Of paramount importance in education—in 
the great work of life, Miss Martineau con- 
siders the presence of a lofty Ideal: 


My own sense of it is so strong, and so confirmed by 
the experience of a life, that I feel if I had the utmost 
powers of thonght and language that were ever possessed 
by the human being, I could do no justice te it:—that 
the only means of improving the morale to the utmost 
is by elevating the ideal of the individual. It is well 
to improve the conduct, and satisfy the conscience of 
the child by calling upon its resolution to amend its 
faults in detail,—to control its evil tempers, and over- 
come its indolence and laxity: but this is a temporary 
method, insufficient for its ultimate needs. The strength 
of resolution fails when the season of youth is past, or 
is employed on other objects; and it is rare, as we all 
know, to see faults amended, and bad habits overcome 
in mature years: and then, if improvement proceeds, 
radically and continuously, it is by the mind being 
placed under good influences, operating both powerfully 
and continuously. Of good influences, the most power- 
ful and continuous is the presence in the mind of a 
lofty ideal. This is the great central fire which is 
always fed by the material it draws to itself, and which 
When the whole mind is 
possessed with the image of the godlike, ever growing 
with the expansion of the intelligence, and ever kindling 
with the glow of the affections, every passion is con- 
sumed, every weakness grows into the opposite strength; 
and the entire force of the moral life, set free from the 
exclusive care of the details of conduct, and from the 
incessant anxiety of self-regards, is at liberty to actuate 
the whole harmonious being in its now necessary pursuit 
of the highest moral beauty it can conceive of. To this 
godlike inspiration, strong and lofty powers of thought 
and imagination are essential: and if parents desire 
that their children should be what they are made to be, 
— “but a little lower than the angels,”"—they must 
cherish these powers as the highest sources of moral 
inspiration. 


Nothing can be more certainly true than the 
above, and it is exactly in proportion as the 
mind is transformed into the likeness of the 
noblest and purest ideal, or merely conformed 
to the outward shows of a formal decency, that 


|there has been any real progress made in the 


true object of education as far as the individual 
himself is concerned, or a mere legal price has 
been paid for the advantage of character and 
the joys (such as they are), of self-glori- 
fication. 

That we can never, in our present state, 
perfectly attain in thought, word, and deed to 
the moral and intellectual beauty of this ideal, 
ought to be no discouragement to our striving 
after it. We shall attain to it, when we have 
put off the flesh with all its infirmities, and 
quitted the world with all its temptations. 
But here, the approach must be begun, and 
the nearer it is carried the happier it will be 
for ourselves. 

The concluding portion of the work is de- 
voted to enforcing the care of the habits, the 
importance of which Miss Martingav justly 
thinks cannot be overrated. Indeed, although we 
cannot of any particular form of training affirm 
an absolutely certain result, it would be difficult 


xs — in any j »j ‘tance of 
| to ¢ xaggeré te, In any point, the importance 


education. The products of the human mind 
and heart, like the products of the natural 
world. are not to be obtained without labour 
Yet we cannot think that 


Our experience, both personal and derived 
from books, confirms what an American 
author thus expresses :—‘* We see, too, in the 
world that some persons assimilate only what 
is ugly and evil from the same moral circum- 
stances which supply good and beautiful results 
—the fragrance of celestial flowers—to the 
We must till the soil, 
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and sow the seed, or most assuredly there will 
be no harvest. But though parents may plant, 
and teachers may water, it is Gop alone who 
gives the increase. 








VOYACES AND TRAVELS. 

Six Months’ Service in the African Blockade, 
from April to October, 1848, in command of 
H.M.S. Bonetta. By Commander Forsss, 
R.N. Author of “ Five Years in China.” 
London: Bentley. 


Ir there is one fact more clearly established 
than another, it is that our African Blockade 
is productive of incalculable injury to the 
objects of our humanity, by immensely in- 
creasing the horrors of the middle passage, 
without in any way preventing the traffic it 
was the hope of the Latdabew thus to have 
suppressed. At the same time we are taking 
from the industrious people of this heavily 
burdened country upwards of a million a 
year, for an object which has proved to be 
impracticable. Why it should be maintained, 
with this evidence of experience against it, is 
a problem which can only be solved by sup- 
posing that there are some home interests 
enlisted on its behalf. 

Captain Forsss adds his testimony to that 
of so many of his predecessors upon this point, 
that the increased risk had induced the slave 
traders to sacrifice everything to speed of 
sailing, and that a very small increased insu- | 
rance suffices to cover all the risks of capture. 
The consequence is, that the slaves are packed 
together into the smallest space, and that con- 
siderable per centage is allowed in the cal- 
culation for the deaths thus occasioned. When 
we chase a slaver for the purpose of liberating 
the captives, our friendly cannon are more | 
fatal to them than the foes from whom we 
seek to deliver them. Hear his account of 

THE MIDDLE PASSAGE. 

Each trade requires a particularly constructed vessel; 
and from their peculiarity, those accustomed to naval 
affairs can at once single out a slaver from a number of 
vessels (could not any one tell an Indiaman from a 
collier?); for of all the ships employed in whatsoever 
capacity, none are more beautiful than the generality of 
slavers. * * 

The equipment of the regular slaver is attended with 
a large outlay; in short, no expense is spared. She is 
run up for the voyage, and should she be found strong 
enough for another, she undergoes a thorough repair. 
In order te make her light and buoyant, her timbers 
and beams are small and screwed together: when 
chased these screws are loosened to give the vessel 
play. After the hull is built she is placed in the hands 
ef the coopers, who erect in the hold huge water-casks, 
called leaguers. On these are stowed the provisi 
wosd, &c.; above them is the slave-deck. Thirty-six 
inches may be considered a medium height, but they 
sometimes measure four feet six inches; while, on the 
other hand, that of the Tragos Millas was fourteen, and 
of the Pharafoal eighteen inches, intended for children 
only. One of these hellish nurseries was taken in 1842 
by H. M S. Fantome. She measured eighteen tons, and 
had, besides a crew of five Spaniards, one hundred and 
fiye slaves (with one exception, a girl of fourteen) under 
nine and over four years of age. She had no slave- 
deck, but the children were stowed on the casks and 
fire-wood in bulk: her name also was the Triumpho. 


# . 





ons, 


And again, 


On the slaves being received, the largest men are 
picked out (if not sent with bad characters) as head- 
men, and these, dividing the slaves into gangs, according 
to the size of the vessel, of from ten to twenty, keep 
thei in order. The slave deck is divided into two un- 
equal parts, the greater for the men, the other for 
women and children, and between the sexes no com- 
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munication takes place during the voyage. The stow- 
age is managed entirely by the head-men, who take 
care that the largest slaves shall be farthest from the 
ship's sides, or from any position in which their strength 
might avail them, to secure a larger space than their 
neighbours. The form of stowage is, that the poor 
vretch shall be seated on the hams, and the head thrust 
between the knees, and so close that when one moves the 
mass must. In this state nature’s offices are performed; 
and frequently, from the maddened passions of uncivilized 
men, a fight ensues between parties of two nations whose 
warlike habits have filled the slave-ship—alike prisoners, 
each to the other's rulers, and all sold to the same 
factor. In one instance, a brig, the Isabella II., taken 
by H. M.S. Sappho in 1838, had been chased off the 
coast for three days, and when the hatches were opened, 
starvation had maddened, and, assisted by a regular 
battle between the Akoos and Eboos, had destroyed two 
hundred human beings. This state of misery works, in 
a measure, its own cure. Fevers and cutaneous dis- 
eases, consequent on the crowded state of the decks, 
carry off sometimes hundreds, and leave to the survivors 
at least room enough. In the West Indies, vessels 
taken from Africa offer a most deplorable picture, many 
of the slaves being in dreadful agonies, from a loathsome 
cutaneous disease, yclept the kraskras. It commences 
like the itch, between the fingers, &c., but, unless 
checked, it runs into ulcers of enormous size, and, from 
extreme irritation, often proves fatal. Should a mutiny 
break out, the cowardly nature of the dastards em- 
ployed at once breaks forth, frequently decimating the 
whole, hanging some, shooting others, and cutting and 
maiming just sufficient to hinder a recurrence on board, 
and yet not to spoil the sale of the article. 


How the slavers contrive to evade the vi- 
gilance of our cruisers, will appear from this : 


Slave-merchants employ boats to a distance of forty 
miles ont at sea to watch the cruisers; and, incredible 
as it may appear, yet it is no less a fact, that one of her 
Majesty’s ships was actually reported to that distance 
daily by whale-boats. 

One portion of the coast is almost as good as another 
for a shipment, except during the severe rains, and a 
line of signals is constantly kept up. Thus a single 
light means that the coast is clear and the vessel may 
venture in; two, that the whereabouts of the cruiser is 
doubtful; three lights indicate great danger, which if it 
increase, is shown by repeated flashes. Should the 
cruiser be off the port at the time a vessel is expected, 
a bonfire is lighted, and every half-hour a quantity of 
gunpowder is thrown on it. These flashes are seen 
twenty miles off, and taken advantage of. With the 
protection of the American flag, and the correct espi- 
onage and line of signals constantly kept up, it is 
impossible for the coast to be effectually guarded. 

What a picture is this of 

SLAVE TRADING. 

The slave, when offered for sale, passes the same 
examination that a horse, or other animal, would, with 
regard to his soundness, &c., in wind and limb; nor is 
it difficult to discover whether he has been refractory or 
not. If purchased, the slave is imprisoned in a bar- 
racoon, a shed made of heavy piles, driven deep into the 
earth, and lashed together with bamboos, thatched with 
palm leaves. If the barracoon be a large one, there is 


| a centre row of piles; along each line of piles is a chain, 


and at intervals of about two feet is a large neck-link, 
in one of which each slave is padlocked. Should this 
method be deemed insufficient, two, and sometimes, in 
eases of great strength, three, are shackled together; 
the strong man being placed between two others, and 
heavily ironed, and often beaten half to death before- 
hand to ensure his being quiet. The walls of the 
barracoon extend from four to six feet high, and between 
them and the roof is an opening about four feet, for the 
circulation of air. The floor is planked, not from any 
regard to comfort to the slave, but because a small 
insect, being in the soil, might deteriorate the merchan- 
dise, by causing a cutaneous disease. Night and 
day these barracoons are guarded by armed men: 
the slightest insubordination is immediately punished. 
Twice a day all but the most refractory are allowed 
out in the frontage, for the purpose of feeding, washing, 
and performing other offices: after each meal they are 
obliged to dance for exercise. Should the slave be 








shipped from the first barracoon, terrific horrors are 
saved; but if, on the other hand, the blockade is well 
kept up, hundreds of them are marched together con- 
siderable distances along the sea-coast, for more con- 
venient places of shipment. In these marches dozens 
die of thirst, being whipped up to the last moment. A 
river is always made available, canoes being transported 
thither, and these chance-streams become the Lethe of 
Tartarus to the resuscitated slaves. When a chance 
offers for shipping, they are driven into the boats, and 
at considerable risk are pulled on board. It not unfre- 
quently happens, that one of these boats is capsized, and 
some hundreds of victims are drowned. Sometimes, 
the blockade being well kept, it is impossible for the 
factors to load a vessel for months: the misery endured 
by the slave during this time can only be imagined, 
Constantly marched backwards and forwards, a dis- 
tance of seventy and eighty miles, from the increase of 
expense, and frequently from the absolute want of pro- 
vision, they are half starved; or, perhaps (as was the 
case in 1847, to the number of 2,000), they are mur- 
dered for want of provisions to keep them. 


Captain Forses says of our costly folly : 


Captures are, therefore, really of small consequence 
to the slave-merchant, and certainly of little use towards 
the suppression or extinction of the trade. During 
twenty-six years, 103,000 slaves have been emanci- 
pated; while in the same period 1,795,000 slaves were 
actually landed, or rather more than over 69,000 slaves 
annually (see Parliamentary Reports); and last year, 
notwithstanding the enormous proportion of empty ves- 
sels taken, 60,000 slaves were landed. 

On the other hand, the shipment is generally by 
agency; the merchant on the coast receiving bills to an 
enormous amount, payable only in the event of the 
vessel arriving in port. He is content to bear the loss 
should she be taken, because one cargo in six will pay 
him well. As a proof how much must be gained by 
this system, slaves were sold on the coast of Africa in 
1847 for a mere song,—an old musket was considered 
too much,—while in the Brazils they realized 50/. a 
piece. 

We conclude with the description of 

THE KING OF CAPE MOUNT. 

H. M.S. Amphitrite visited Cape Mount, and King 
Cain visited the Amphitrite. Received by salute and 
guard, he retired into the captain’s cabin where, throw- 
ing off the monarch, he condescended to converse on 
various matters. The whim of the moment led an 
officer, who sat next to him, to bargain for the royal 
robes; and, after a short discussion, the king received 
a quantity of pretty glazed printed calico. The Man- 
dingo dress was to be retained until the salute was over, 
and honours had been paid on his departure. Relying 
on the royal word, the officer left the captain’s cabin, 
and descended to his mess to dinner, which he had 
scarcely commenced when the guns fired, and, reaching 
the deck, he found king and calico both gone, and neither 
did he see again. When we paid him a visit, on leaving 
his interior town, a bottle of wine had been stowed away, 
deep in the recesses of a market basket. The king 
anxiously inquired if any more could be spared, and 
was told that only one bottle remained, and that that 
was reserved. A halt before wishing him good-bye 
occurred. When, in the heat of the day, we sought 
our bottle it was gone: the king had abstracted it! 
Three of his wives accompanying us in an. excursion, 
the doctor observing the arm of one of these ladies to be 
decorated with an English half-crown, had two others 
slung, and presenting them to the king, asked him to 
deliver them to the other two. He expressed his wil- 
lingness, provided a third was given, as the other might 
be jealous. A short time afterwards, having some 
monetary transactions on shore, one of these half-crowns 
was given as change. King Cain, so called by English 
visitors, was a man about eight-and-twenty, tall, well- 
built, and for a black handsome. At his birth he had 
been called Zénah. Becoming a member of the secret. 
society called the Pourra (of which in its place) he took 
the name of Bahi, by a contraction of Bahi-zenah, which 
might be called his country naine. On his conversion 
he took the Mahomedan name of Bryhemah (Abraham), 
and being a warrior went to battle as Tumbeh. He 
was a clever man, and had he lived his family might 
have been the means of spreading civilization over that 
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part of Africa. Already he had four sons at Christian, 
and two at Makomedan schools His life had been 

ssed as a warrior, and being brave, he was generous, 
and although surrounded by enemies, he was seldom the 


aggressor. 








The Western World; or, Travels in the United 
States in 1846-47 ; exhibiting them in their 
Latest Development, Social, Political,and In- 
dustrial; including a Chapter on California. 
With a New Map of the United States, show- 
ing their recent Territorial Acquisitions, and 
a Map of California. By Avex. Mackay, 
Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. In3 vols. Bentley: 1849. 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 

Tue inauguration of General Taytor as 
President of the United States, and his brief 
but dignified address, so pregnant with mate- 
rial for reflection, is indicative not only of the 
prosperous present but of the magnificent future 
that opens to our Trans-Atlantic brethren, 
contrasting so painfully with the difficulties 
that seem to thicken about the decaying king- 
doms of the old world, will give to Mr. 
Mackay’s work a new interest, for statesman 
and philosopher will equally be desirous of 
learning, if he can, to what causes the contrast 
is due. So far as we can trace them from the 
ample materials collected in these volumes, 
they are not so much the result of institutions 
as of locality. It is the boundless extent of 
the field of enterprise, enabling every man, who 
is willing to exert himself, to procure an ample 
reward for his toil, that forms the foundation 
of the prosperity which seems to be exempt 
from the usual influences of season, the mis- 
management of rulers, or the ignorance of the 
people. Only idleness is poor in America: a 
large family is there, as it was in the old times 
of Europe, a blessing, a boast, a positive ad- 
vantage ; for in those vast tracts of country, 
occupied only by forests and prairies, there is 
room for all, provision for all, a sure reward of 
toil, a sure source of wealth. Men there have 
every possible inducement to put forth their 
energies of mind and body, because the return 
is certain. Not so with the older countries of 
Europe. Here all the land is pre-occupied. 
There is not an acre for any one who is not 
born to its inheritance, or who has not the 
means of purchasing it at an extravagant price. 
The consequence is, that the greater portion of 
our community must depend for subsistence, 
not upon the direct results of their own toil, 
but upon the exchange of the products of their 
labour for the necessaries of life. They are 
therefore dependant upon the caprices of 
fashion or the accidents of trade: hence the 
uncertainty of employment; the limitation of 
the field of employment produces the intense 
competition which is the curse—but the inevi- 
table consequence —of over-crowding, and 
which ends in the weakest being trodden down 
in the conflict for subsistence—to pauperism— 
to crime—to discontent—and ultimately to re- 
volution—as we have witnessed during the last 
year. 

It is right to keep this in mind, because we 
are ourselves enduring the evil, and certainly 
it will conduct to the same end as it has done 
elsewhere, unless we can succeed in avoiding 
it. Is then the cure hopeless ? 

It cannot be. America prospers because she 
has an unbounded territory. But have not we 
the same? Shut up all the people of the State 
of New York within its boundaries, and it 
would soon present all the evils of which we 


when the people of New York find that the 
demand for land is giving to it a factitious 
value, and they want to live by cultivating the 
land, they move away to a newer State where 
land is less costly, and all its produce rewards 
their labours. 
England and Ireland do likewise? If they 
rannot all live upon their little islands why 
do not they go abroad ? We also have gigantic 
territories, occupied only by forests and wild 
animals, in every quarter of the globe, where 
an hundred-fold of our present competing 
population could not only live in plenty, but 
grow rich, aud yet there would be room for 
their children, however numerous, and their 
descendants, for generations to come. Why, 
then, do they stay at home to be half-starved, 
to feel every child an added burden, to count 
as a curse that which Gop intended to be 
man’s greatest pride and blessing—a numerous 
family. It is much more easy, speedy, and 
cheap, to go from England to Canada, or the 
Cape, or even to Australia or New Zealand, 
than for the inhabitant of New York to mi- 
grate to the Far West. But nevertheless he 
goes, although he has not a tithe of the induce- 
ment to quit his home which the poor English- 
man has, who sees a young family growing up 
about him and can find no employment to put 
them to, every trade and profession being al- 
ready so full. Thanks to that great highway, the 
ocean, our colonies are, for all practical pur- 
poses, as near to us asif they were attached to 
our owncoast, or nearer; for instance, if Canada 
were a county of England, it could not be 
reached so cheaply from the other side of 
England by any inland conveyance as now it 
can be reached by sea. Emigration, then, upon 
a systematic plan, is the cure for England’s 
evils. In the case of those who can support 
themselves, it should be purely voluntary and 
at their own expense. But all who cannot or 
will not maintain themselves, and but rely upon 
the labour of the community for subsistence in 
any shape, whether as vagrants or as permanent 
paupers, should be carried at the cost of the 
state to a colony where the excuse for idleness 
may be taken away, and means given to them 
for making an honest subsistence by their own 
labour. — 

Such a plan, as it seems to us, would possess 
these great advantages. It would be in itself 
just, for one man has no right to burthen with 
his support in idleness the industry of other 
men, and if he asks them to maintain him he 
must accept their food on their own terms. It 
would be really a boon and a blessing to the 
persons so removed from beggary and want to 
abundance. It would be, of all others, the most 
complete remedy, because it would be self- 
adjusting: the numbers who cannot live by 
their labour precisely indicate the practical 
super-abundance of hands, and thus the cure 
would always by proportioned to the intensity 
of the malady. 

Our suggestion is, therefore, that instead of 
building workhouses at home, we should con- 
vey toa colony all vagrants, and all able-bodied 
paupers, that is to say, all persons who are 
unable or unwilling to maintain themselves, 
but depend for subsistence upon the industry 
of the rest of the community, excepting only the 
aged and infirm, whom then we may more 
liberally provide for than it is possible now to 
do with so many other demands upon the public 
purse. 

But we are forgetting Mr. Macxay’s book 
in thus describing the plan we would propose 
for permanently relieving this country from 





complain in England. But, as things are, 








the burden which is daily growing, and must 


Why should not the people of 








destroy it at last. The theme, however, was 
naturally suggested by Mr. Mackay’s descrip- 
tion of America, and the hints on which we 
have adventured may give rise to useful reflee- 
tion in some minds, and help to prepare the 
way for the great and inevitable changes to 
which we shall ere long be compelled. 

He thus describes the results of 

AMERICAN COMMERCE. 

We frequently judge of a system from its monuments. 
American commerce need not shrink from being already 
tried by this test. Of the lordly cities which it has 
reared upon the seaboard there is no occasion to speak; 
its rapid development is, perhaps, still more visible in 
the effects which it produces in the interior. Under its 
fostering influence communities start up, as it were, by 
magic, in the wilderness: the spot which is to-day a 
desert, may, thirty years hence, be the site of a flourish- 
ing town, containing as many thousand souls. These 
inland towns are being constantly brought to the surface 
by the commercial fermentation, which never ceases. 
They arise under no other influence than that of com- 
merce—they come forth at the bidding of no other 
voice. Crags and fastnesses are not sought in America 
as sites for towns. The harbour, or the river's bank, or 
the neighbourhood of the canal, is the place where they 
arise; and what commerce does in this respect, no other 
power, unassisted by it, can do. Washington was 
designed for a great city; but there being no commercial 
demand for it, the fostering care of the federal govern- 
ment, from which so much was expected, has ludicrously 
failed in making it so. Imperial power may have reared 
a capital on the swaps of the Neva; but it is com- 
merce alone that could call forth and sustain a vast 
emporium on the sedgy delta of the Mississippi. 


This was 
A NIGHT AT WASHINGTON 

There was but one hotel in which room was to be 
had, and that was at the other end of the town. I was 
conveyed to it in a carriage, which seemed to traverse a 
dark avenue, in which neither a light nor a house was 
visible. Thinking that he had taken a circuitous way 
by the outskirts, | was surprised when the driver told 
“come right through the town,” his 
course having been “ straight down Pennsylvania- 
avenue,” from the station. I conceived a gloomy idea 
of Washington from the nocturnal aspect, or rather 
want of aspect, of its main thoroughfare. In the dark- 
ness I could see no trace whatever of a town, the hotel 
in which I was to take up my quarters having more the 
appearance of a road-side inn than anything else. The 
cold wintry wind whistled through the high leafless 
trees, with which it was flanked, and the solitary lamp 
which burned over the door, only made darkness visible, 
there being no trace of another habitation to be seen on 
any side. I got a fire lighted in my room, and went 
immediately to bed. I slept uncomfortably, and awoke 
about ten next morning, feverish and unrefreshed. Be- 
fore recovering complete consciousness, I lay for some 


me that we had 


time in a state of semi-stupor, with my eyes half open, 
and rivetted upon what appeared to me to be some huge 
glowing object, which pained them, but which, at the 
same time, had such a fascination about it as kept my 
look fixed upon it. I involuntarily connected it with 
the uneasy state in which I felt my whole frame to be. 
It seemed as if the wh« le of the sun’s licht was being 
concentrated by a ntie lens, and thrown thus inten- 
sified upon my brain. On my becoming fairly awake, it 
turned out to be neither more nor less than the anthra- 
cite fire, which burnt smokeless and flameless in my 
grate, and which looked like one mass of iron glowing at 
a white heat. For seven hours it had been thus steadily 
burning, apparently without diminution. The heat 
which it threw out was so intense and so dry, that my 
skin under its influence seemed to crackle like parch- 
ment. This I afterwards found to be the great objection 
to anthracite coal in its application to domestic pur~ 
poses. Admirably adapted for smelting, it throws but 
an unwholesome heat into a room, drying up all the juices 
in the body, warping every piece of furniture within its 
reach, and finding some moisture to extract even from 
the best seasoned timber. It requires a peculiar con- 
struction of grate to burn well in; and unless provided 
in this way to its taste, will soon eat up the bars of an 
ordinary one. It hasa slaty uninflanynable appearance 
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but is nevertheless highly combustible, soon lighting and 
burning for a long time. Its want of flame and smoke 
would send gladness to the heart of Mr. Mackinnon. 


He witnessed some 
RIFLE SHOOTING IN KENTUCKY. 

The world has rung with the fame of Kentucky rifle- 
men. Extraordinary feats have been attributed to them, 
some practicable, others of a very fabulous character. 
For instance, one may doubt, without being justly 
chargeable with too great a share of incredulity, the 
exploit attributed to one of their “ crack shots,” who, it 
is said, could throw up two potatoes in the air, and, 
waiting until he got them into a line, sending a rifle ball 
through both of them. But waiving all questions as to 
these extraordinary gifts, there is no doubt but that the 
Kentucky riflemen” are first-rate shots. As I was 
anxious to witness some proofs of their excellence, my 
friend D inquired of the landlord if there were any 
matches going on in town. He directed us to a spot 
in the outskirts, where we were likely to see something 
of the kind, and thither we hied without loss of time. 
There had been several matches that morning, but they 
were over before we arrived on the ground. There 





was one, however, still going on, of rather a singular 
character, and which had already been nearly of a 
week’s standing. At a distance of from seventy-five to 
a hundred yards from where the parties stood, were two 
black cocks, pacing about in an enclosure which left 
them exposed on the side towards the competitors. At 
these two men were firing fast as they could load, 
and, as it appeared to me, at random, as the cocks got 
off with impunity. On my observing to Mr. D—— 
that, although I was no “ crack shot,” I thought I could 
kill one at the first fire, he smiled, and directed my 
attention to their tails. One, indeed, had scarcely any 
tail left, unless two solitary feathers deserved the appel- 
lation. On closer inspection, I found a white line drawn 
in chalk or paint on either side of the tail of each, close 
to the body of the bird, and each party taking a bird, 
the bet was to be won by him who first shot the tail off 
his, up to the line in question, and without inflicting the 
slightest wound upon its possessor. They were to fire 





until the the bet was decided. 
had been very successful, and had accomplished his 


two feathers already alluded to, which, having had a 
wide gap created between them, seemed to baffle all his 


efforts to dislodge them. What the issue was I cannot | 


say, for at the close of that day’s trial it remained 
undecided. 


Now for 
A NIGHT IN CAROLINA. 


Having had but little rest on board the steamer the 
previous night, I slept soundly in one of the hotels the 
first night ashore. How far into the morning my slum- 
bers would have carried me I know not, but at a pretty 
early hour I was aroused by a noise which, for the few 
moments elapsing between deep sleep and perfect con- 
sciousness, I took to to be the ringing of the sleigh-bells 
in the streets of a Canadian town. I was soon unde- 
ceived; the intense heat, even at that early hour, driving 
all notions of winter, sleighs, and sleigh-bells out my 
head. But though in Carolina there was still the 
jingling of the bells to remind me of Canada. Every 
bell in the house seemed to have become suddenly be- 
witched but my own; and anxious to know what was 
the matter, I soon made it join in the chorus. Even in 
the ringing of bells one can trace to some extent the 
difference between characters; and, for some time, I 
amused myself watching the different manifestations of 
temper on the part of those who pulled them, which they 
indicated. Some rung gently, as if those pulling them 
shrank from being troublesome; others authoritatively as 
the ringers would be obeyed at once and without another 
summons; and others again angrily, as if they had 
already been frequently pulled in vain. Very soon all 
became angry, some waxing into a towering passion; for 
although all might ring, all could not possibly be 
answered at once. I had brief time to notice these 
things ere the waiters were heard hurrying up and down 
stair, and along the lengthy wooden lobbies which 
echoed to their footsteps. Things now appeared to be 
getting serious, and jumping out of bed I opened my 
door just as a troop of black fellows were hurrying past, 








One of the competitors | 





each with a bucket of water in hishand. I immediately 
inferred that the house was on fire; and as American 
houses generally on such occasions, go off like gun- 
cotton, I sprung back into my room, with a view to 
partly dressing myself and making my escape. A uni- 
versal cry for “ Boots,” however, mingled with every 
sort of imprecation on that functionary’s head, from the 
simple ejaculation to the elaborate prayer, soon convinced 
me that the case was less urgent than I had supposed; 
and, on further investigation, It turned out that the 
unusual hubbub had been created by some one playing 
overnight the old and clumsy trick of changing the 
boots before they were taken from the bedroom doors 
to be cleaned, so that, on being replaced in the morning, 
each guest was provided with his neighbour's instead of 
his own. I had lain down the happy possessor of a 
pair of Wellingtons, which, in the morning, I found 
converted into unsightly highlows. Other transfor- 
mations as complete and as awkward took place, the 
dandy finding at his door the brogues of a clodhopper 
from the north-west, who was attempting, next door, 
with a grin, to squeeze his toes into his indignant 
neighbour’s patent leather boots. After some search my 
Wellingtons were discovered in another hall, standing at 
a lady’s door, whose shoes had been plac ed before that 
of a Texan volunteer on his way to Mexico and glory. 
It was not the good fortune of all so readily to recover 
their property, the majority of the guests having to 
breakfast in slippers, during which the unreclaimed 
boots and shoes were coliected together in the great 
hall, each man afterwards selecting, as he best could, 
his own property from the heap. Until the nature of 


| the joke was discovered, the poor Boots had a narrow 


escape of his life; and it was amusing to witness the 
chuckle of the black waiters, as, on discovering the trick 
they quietly returned with their unemptied buckets to 
their respective posts, 


These are the remarkable characteristics of 
THE INHABITANTS OF NEW ORLEANS. 


There are few towns on the surface of the globe pos- 
sessing such a medley of population as New Orleans. 


; | There are five distinct bases to the mixed race that 
as often as they pleased, during a certain hour each day. 


inhabits it—the Anglo-American, the French, the 
Spanish, the African, and the Indian. Not only is each 


j i “ : : . | of these to be found in it unmixed with any other, but 
object on the third day’s trial, with the exception of the | ; 


they are all commingled, the one with the other, in a 
variety of ways and in interminable degrees. The bulk 
of the population, however, at present consists of Anglo- 
Americans and French creoles; the former having no 
blood in their veins but that of the Saxon, and the lat- 
ter having in it a small admixture of the American and 
the Spanish, but none other. But the majority of the 
creole population are of pure French extraction, natives 
of Lousiana; a small proprotion of them having in their 
veins the yet unadulterated blood of Castile, and still 
speaking the Spanish language; and the remainder, also 
a small proportion, being, as already said, a mixture of 
the French and Spanish blood. The African race does 
not preponderate in point of numbers in New Orleans, 
but it constitutes not far from fifty per cent. of the 
entire population. Of these not more than one-sixth 
are free blacks, no less than two-fifths of the whole 


| population of New Orleans being still held in bondage. 


The pure Indians are exceedingly few in number, as 
happily is also the mixed breed between the Indian and 
the Negro, which forms so large and so degraded a pro- 
portion of the population of the Mexican confederacy. 
The mulatto, and the many shades which succeed, and 
also the mixed white and Indian race, are much more 
common, the latter being in smaller proportion, however, 
than the former. The race partly partaking of the 


whilst that inheriting, in the smallest appreciable 
degree, the blood of the African, is put universally under 
the ban of society. Unfortunately, even when colour 
ceases to designate the inheritor of negro blood, it leaves 
upon the features apparently ineradicable traces to be- 
tray it. Their antipathy is kept alive by the whites | 
long after everything that may be considered repulsive 
in the negro has disappeared by successive infusions of 
white blood into his veins. Lovelier women than the 
quadroons, those removed in the fourth degree from the 
negro, are nowhere to be found. The exaggerations of 
the negro form are softened down in them into those 
graceful curves which give roundness and elegance to 
the shape; the woolly and crispy hair is superseded by 


| 
} 
| 
| 
blood of the aborigines is not a despised one in America: | 








a luxuriant growth of long, straight, and silken tresses; 
the eye is black, large, round, liquid, and languishing, 
whilst the huge flat features of the negro are modified 
into a contour embodying rather a voluptuous expres- 
sion. The complexion is beautiful, and well befitting 
the sunny south, a slight shade underlying the trans- 
parent skin, whilst on the cheek a bright carnation 
intervenes between the two. Despite all their charms, 
however, they are a proscribed race, living only to min- 
ister to the sensualities of those who will not elevate 
them to an equality with themselves. It is astonishing 
to witness the degree to which they are seemingly 
reconciled to their feat. From their infancy they learn 
that there is but one course of life before them, and as 
they reach maturer years they glide into it without 
either struggle or reluctance. 


As a specimen of Mr. Mackay’s power of 


painting natural scenery, we extract his gra- 
phic description of 
A STORM ON THE POTOMAC, 


The dome of the Capitol was already in sight, and 
we made all haste towards the town. We had scarcely 
reached Georgetown ere the wind came in fitful gusts 
from behind us, lifting up the dust, and scattering it, as 
it were, in huge handfuls in the air. By-and-by a 
dense black curtain of « louds rose over the tre e-tops on 
the heights to our left, and advanced with rapid yet 
majestic movement towards the zenith. The broad 
estuary of the Potomac was before us, and it usually 
yellow surface assumed a dark brownish hue, in reflect- 
ing the now angry heavens. The lightning at first 
flickered faintly in the distance, but grew brighter and 
more frequent as the storm gained upon the sky. By 
this time the low mutterings of the distant thunder fell 
without interval upon our ears, as if the tempest were 
advancing to the sound of music. And now everything 
in nature seemed still as death—every leaf around us 
appeared to pant for the coming shower—the cattle 
stood in motionless groups in the neighbouring fields. 
We had passed Georgetown, and were hurrying as fast 
as possible to Washington. On came the teeming 
clouds, swept forward by the breeze which now set in 
steadily from the westward with a fury which betokened 
the near approach of the catastrophe. The heavens 
seemed now and then enveloped in a trellis-work of fire, 


and the thunder came in choruses from the bosom of 


the tempest. We had to make our way through whirl- 
winds of dust. But the flying sand was preferable to 
the coming deluge. My rooms were already in sight 
when the first monitory drops came down heavily, with 
a sort of greasy flop, into the hot dust, speckling it with 
dark spots each as large as a half-crown piece. There 
was no time to lose, for down they came thicker and 
thicker, and we took to our heels. It was as well that we 
did so; for we had scarcely gained shelter ere the storm 
descended in all its fury. Down came the rain, literally 
in streams, throwing the dust up like spray, until it had 
fairly saturated it, which less than a minute sufficed to 
do. Every now and then its downward progress was 
stopped, and it was carried almost horizontally along, 
and dashed in whirling eddies against wall and window 
by the fierce wind. The strongest trees bent before the 
blast which howled through their branches, as it stripped 
them of their green leaves and tossed them wildly in 
the air. All this time the vivid lightning was playing 





| about on all hands with magnificent pyrotechnic effect, 


not falling in single flashes, but appearing literally to 


| rain down, the tempest seemed to expend itself in a 


descending deluge of fire and water. The air, too, was, 
as it were, full of thunder, which sometimes crackled 
around us like the leaping flame which is devouring 
everything within its reach, then broke overhead with a 
crash as if a thousand ponderous beams were giving way, 
and then boomed slowly off into the distance, and died 
grumbling and muttering amid the watery clouds. The 


| storm had not continued for more than a quarter of an 
| hour ere the whole aspect of the town was changed. 


Many of the streets which before were laden with dust 
were now completely submerged. Pennsylvania-avenue 
lies low, and the streets which descend upon its northern 
side, poured their floods upon it as into a reservoir. Boats 
might now have sailed where, but some minutes before 
their keels would have been buried in the dust. My 
windows overlooked a broad street which descended into 
the avenue. It looked as if it had suddenly been con- 
verted into the bed of some mountain torrent; the water 
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dashing along in sufficient ime: to carry “off ontend 
large beams which were lying at a little distance e, for 


an hour had elapsed ere the storm began to give way. 
The black pall, which had enveloped the heavens, 
seemed gradually to ascend into upper air, and in so do- 
ing became broken into fragments, which, as they slowly 
separated from each other, were illuminated in theis or 
lines by the brigh’ sunlight, which shone from above 
throug “h their watery fringes. Piled in masses, one 
upon the other, the he: wy clouds rolled away to the 
eastward, their dark bosoms still gleaming with fire, and 
belching forth thunder. The storm thus passed away 
with the majesty which had marked its approach, leaving 


the sun once more in undisputed possession of the sky. 
P But the face of nature was greatly changed. It no 
longer looked languid and sickly; all was new cheerful 
and glad, and fresh-looking as the nymph from the 
fountain. The frogs croaked lustily from the neigh- 
bouring marshes, and the birds flew about on renovated 
wing, and sang merrily on the boughs. Vegefation 
resumed its vigour; the foliage on the trees looked 
doubly green; whilst from every shrub and plant the 


( 





pendant rain-drops sparkled like so many diamond 

The air was pure and crisp; for the haze which before 
pervaded it seemed to have been literally washed out, 
and through its clear medium the Capitol shone, over 
the rich greenery which lay beneath it, like a mass of 
alabaster, surmounted by a dome of ebony. But the 
reets were in many places plou | up by the torrents 
1 had taken temporary possession of them; and the 
red clayey bank of the Potomac was torn into stil 
gullies. Not far from my residence, on a field of several 











luxuriant wheat. Having a gentle declivity, the deluge 
passed over it with such effect as to tear both wheat and 
soil away, exposing a cadaverous surface of cold impas- 
sive clay. Many of the cellars in Pennsylvania-: 
were flooded, and much valuable property 
if not destroyed. 

We are gratified to find that literary men in 
America are admitted to the position to which, 
as the moulders and makers of opinion, they 
are entitled, but which hitherto they have not 
enjoyed in England. 

It is but natural that a government whi h does 
much for the promotion of education should seek to make 
an ally of literature. Literary men in America, lil 
literary men in France, have the avenue of i 
preferment much more accessible to them than literary 
men in Engla There is in this respect, however, 
this difference between France and America, th iilst 
in the former the literary man is simply left ft to pu hl his 
way to place, in the latter he is very often songht for 
and dragged into it. In France he must combine the 
violent partisan with the littérateur ere he realises a 
position in connexion with his government. In America 
the litterateur is frequently converted into the politician 
without ever having been the mere partisan. It wa: 
thus that Paulding was placed by President Van Buren 
at the head of the navy department, that Washington 
Irving was sent as minister to Spain, and Stepl 
spatched on a political mission to Central Amet 
was chiefly on account of his literary qualities 
Everett was sent as minister to London, and that 
Mr. Bancroft was also sent thither by the cabinet of Mr. 
Polk. Like Paulding, this last-mentioned gentleman 
was for some time at the head of a department in 
Washington previously to his undertaking the embassy 
to London. The historian exhibited administrative 
capacity as soon as he was called upon to exercise it; 
whilst in this country he has earned for himself the 
character of an accomplished diplomatist, a finished 
scholar, and a perfect gentleman. But Mr. Bancroft’s 
future fame will not depend upon his proved aptitude 
for administration or diplomacy. As in Mr. Macaulay's 
case so with him, the historian will eclipse the 
politician, 
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Here, with great reluctance, we must part 
from our interesting and intelligent companion, 
commending his work to eve ry book-club and 
library. It is the best account of the United 
States that has been published since that by 
Miss Martineau. 

















building purposes, on the road. Little more than half 


acres in extent, flourished, before the storm, a crop of 
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come within their reach. But their flocks and herds | without tasting flesh, made a hearty meal on the best 
are too valuable to be slaughtered, except on especial | parts. The period of digestion became the period of 
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doubt and repentance, and, going to a holy Marabut, 
they laid the case before him, expecting to get their 
consciences eased. “My sons,” said the saint, “you 
have committed a great sin .” They would: not 
allow him to proceed further, but exclaimed, “ If it be 
a sin, we have eaten; and if it be not a sin, we have 
eaten. Duffer fee eynak ! (Anass’s hoof in your eye !)” 
and went their way in high dudgeon. 

At this encampment we were covered with an im- 
mense number of grey lady-birds; and on the way 
from Haldeh a few brown butterflies had fluttered across 
our path. A grey snake also, of the species common 
at Garah and Siwah, and reported to be extremely 
venomous, wriggled along the sand in the neighbour- 
hood of a little extempore tent, which the Bedawins 
had rigged, with their guns for poles, their blankets 
for coverings, and our bags of beans and other traps to 
keep down the corners. ‘This reptile, I believe, emerged 
from our provision basket, into which I was about to 
put my hand. 

In the afternoon of this day I believe we reached the 
highest point of the great range of hills and series of 
table-lands, along which we had been travelling from 
Mudar. Fora time we could catch a wider glimpse 
than before of the surrounding country; but the line 
of stone-heaps we had hitherto faithfully followed soon 
led us into a valley surrounded with precipices of cal- 
careous formation. The sides generally descended 
sheer down, and along the base were scattered frag- 
ments that had gradually given way from above. On 
either side opened glens and passes, obstructed by 
mounds and hills, which sometimes wore the appearance 
of tents, at others of houses, at others of ruined forts. 
The cliffs were generally of a reddish hue, but inter- 
sected with long white bands. As we advanced, with 
the sun ahead, this valley assumed an extraordinary 
appearance. All the ground began sparkling, as if 
strewed with a profusion of precious stones; and I easily 
understood how such a sight might have suggested to 
an imaginative Arab the gorgeous idea of that Valley 
of Diamonds, where Sinbad once found himself pining 
to death amidst inestimable treasures. Here, as there, 
not a vestige of vegetation presented itself; but the 
ground was covered with innumerable fragments of 
talc, as well as pieces of oyster and other shells, that 
glittered and twinkled, and blazed with a silver light 
over a vast expense as they caught the sloping beams 
of the sun. 





They reach at length the principal object of 


their journey— 
THE GREAT OASIS. 
At length we reached it, rising suddenly over some 








rounded hillocks, and finding ourselyes on the edge of a 
steep cliff that descended like a wall at our feet. We | 


here had a good view of the desert island, to the shores 
of which we had so suddenly come. 
bounded apparently by precipices of various height 
falling sheer from the raised ground on every side. 
Several majestic palin woods stretch their heavy masses 
of sober foliage across; whilst numerous smaller groups 
or clusters of four or five trunks, or clumps in un- 
trimmed savage luxuriance, are scattered over the 
whole surface. Sand-streaks here and there intervene, 
with a few salt pools, surrounded by a white efflores- 
cence like driven snow, and small patches of verdure, 
and little glades. Three or four huge rocks rear their 
giant forms in a line nearly from west to east like the 
fragments of a great wall that might formerly have 
divided the Oiisis in twain. On one of these to our 
right appeared the village of Garah, rising above the 
palm-trees, and bearing a striking resemblance at first 
sight to an old ruined castle of feudal times. The far 
off rocky amphitheatre that lifts high its craggy sum- 
mits glittering in the sunshine, to look down upon this 
tranquil valley, and the intensely blue sky overhead, 
united to give beauty to the scene, and excite in our 
breasts, by the vivid contrast of barrenness and fertility, 
life and death, exerting their sway beneath the infinite 
emblem of immortal serenity, mingled emotions of won- 
der and delight. 

I should not envy the feelings of one who, after tra- 
versing the frightful solitudes of the Libyan Desert, 
chequered only by a mockery of vegetation, could express 
a cold disappointment at beholding the Oiisis of Garah. 
What more can be desired? There are trees and 
there are human habitations bursting on your sight in 
the heart of the wilderness; and though you cannot 


It is a level plain | 


see you can feel the presence of pleasant fountains of 
water. If you are a painter, endeavour to represent the 
softly pencilled outline of this simple yet admirable 
prospect—those frowning distant piles of craggy peaks, 
the irregular wall of white cliffs which nature has 
reared around the Oiisis itself, those little nooks that 
retreat on either hand, the stately columnar trees which 
in every variety of group crowd at your feet, the bold 
masses of rock thrown here and there among them, the 
decrepid village on the hill, and above all the ineffably 
pure atmosphere that reveals or bestows the sharp bril- 
liant clearness which every form, every line, every mass 
presents; and if you fail in conveying a true idea of 
this enchanting scene, confess that your skill as well as 
your imagination is at fault, and do not blame those 
who, perhaps, equally unable to fix those beauties upon 
canvas, made amends by painting all the Oiises in one 
short simple phrase:—“ The Islands of the Blessed!” 
The following is the very remarkable 
CAPITAL OF THE OASIS. 
Siwah-el-Kebir, or Siwah the Great, as the capital 
of the Oiisis is called, constitutes a most remarkable 
object in itself; but it is difficult to present an idea of 
it by words. From our tent it wore the appearance of 
an immense castellated building or citadel, with very 
lofty perpendicular walls flanked by buttresses or towers ; 
and with houses appearing over the battlements, rising 
tier above tier to a point where a cluster of one or two 
small buildings crowns the whole, and may be thought 
to resemble a watch-tower or keep. A great number 
of dwelling-places are clustered round the base and 
spread on all sides; but these are only looked upon as 
suburbs. The construction of the town is peculiar; but 
though the objects of defence are well answered, they 
do not appear to have been chiefly considered in the plan 
which flowed from the singular character and manners of 
its inhabitants. The site originally chosen was the sum- 
mit and sides of one of two pointed hills, or rather 
masses of rock, that rose direct out of the level plain. 
This hill seems to have been first covered with a mass 
of closely-packed houses, with narrow streets or lanes 
between. As the population increased, the irregular 
octagon was not spread far and wide around, but began 
to ascend aloft into the air—house upon house, street 
upon street, quarter upon quarter, until it became a 
beehive and not a town. The Siwahi architects appear 
not to have seen that light was good: how a single ray 
can penetrate into any of the inner buildings it is diffi- 
eult to understand. The outer ones have little square 
windows disposed triangularly. In most parts of the 
place the streets are covered over, as at Garah, and of 
course pitch-dark even by day, so that any one who is 
about to enter, as naturally takes his lantern as if he 
were sallying forth after gun-fire in an Egyptian city. 
It was amusing to see our Bedawins thus providing 
themselves, in the midst of some of the most brilliant 
days I have ever witnessed. On what system the pas- 
sages of communication are arranged I cannot tell, as 
we were not permitted to ascertain: all I know from 
my own observation is, that house is leaned against 
house, and story raised above story, round the central 
rock, to a great elevation, and that the backs of the 
outer buildings, regularly corresponding, form a vast 
wall encompassing the city, of the height of more than 
a hundred feet. Several houses have been begun out- 
side, and carried up to different points; these produce 
the effect of flanking towers; and with the nine en- 
trances resembling very small postern-gates, ascended 
to by steps, help to give to Siwah the appearance of a 
fortified place, which indeed it may, to a certain extent, 
be considered. Near the northern extremity is the 


| chimney-like minaret of a mosque, from which the 





Muezzin, at stated hours, not exactly those prescribed 
in the Muslim ritual, pokes out his head, like a London 
sweep, and calls the faithful to prayers. The wall is 
not quite regular, being in some places much lower than 
in others* There are open spaces in the town; and in 
one of them the Divan is held; but the greater part 
appears to be a mass of closely-packed houses, divided 
by corridors that probably wind spirally round the 
central rock. 

The cause of this singular mode of building was, 
than when the son of a family married, his father, 
according to immemorial custom, built him a house 
not in the suburbs, or by the side of his own, but on 
the top; every succeeding generation did the same, as 
though this barbarian people had determined to imitate 





the Tower of Babel and climb the skies. They stopped 
short, however, within reasonable limits; the great 
grandson of a defunct constructive genius, perhaps, 
deeming it safer to occupy the lower rooms, left vacant 
by his forefathers, than to be thrust aloft into the air 
to the dizzy height which some have attained, and so 
the accumulative process at length ceased, after having 
carried the pinnacles of the place to a vast height. It 
is probable that successive generations push one an- 
other up and down as the stories become vacant, so 
that whilst, in one pile of buildings the chief of a long 
line is at the bottom, in another he is at the top ! 

You must know, moreover, that not among the 
Spartans was marriage held in higher honour than 
among the people of Siwah. Neither bachelor nor 
widower is allowed to dwell permanently within the 
walls, or to remain on a visit after sunset. As soon as 
the young men reach a certain age they are driven 
forth to build themselves dwellings in the suburbs; 
and when a wife dics, sentence of expulsion is forthwith 
passed on her disconsolate partner; for this reason it 
is that on every side numerous houses exist, but 
especially towards the north, where there is a regular 
quarter round the base of the second conical hill. The 
shape of this hill is curious; it is filled with excavations 
and catacombs, and rises in strata of diminishing extent 
until, at the top, a huge mass of stone appears, to a 
fanciful eye, in the form of a lion couchant. 

And this is the 

SCENERY OF THE OASIS. 

It is difficult to convey an idea of the pleasure I ex- 
perienced in viewing the prospect that developed itself 
on all sides around me. It could scarcely have pos- 
sessed more elements of the beautiful. ‘The verdure, 
the lakes, and the arid hills may be found elsewhere, 
and be deemed to afford contrasts sufficiently striking; 
but perhaps here alone are added in such close juxta- 
position the glittering desert and the snowy fields of salt 
looking like vast glaciers just beginning to melt beneath 
that sultry clime. 

In addition to this view, which may be obtained with 
little variety from almost any of the hills I have men- 
tioned, many details of the scenery of the Oiisis are 
extremely pleasing. I never wish to enjoy prettier 
walks than some of those we tock during our stay. 
There is generally a garden-wall or a fence on either 
hand of the lanes, with pomegranate-trees bursting over 
it in redundant Iuxuriance, and hanging their rich, 
tempting purple fruit within reach of the hand, or the 
deep-green fig-tree, or the apricot, or the huge ragged 
leaf of the banana, or the olive, or the vine. The spaces 
between these are not left idle, being carpeted with a 
copious growth of bersim and lucerne that loads the air 
with its fragrance, and is often chequered with spots of 
a green light that steals in through the branchy canopy 
above. Sometimes a tiny brook shoots its fleet waters 
along by the wayside, or lapses slowly with eddying sur- 
face, rustling gently between grassy banks or babbling 
over a pebbly bed. Here and there a rade bridge of 
palm-trunks is thrown across, but the glassy current 
frequently glides at will athwart the road. At one 
place there is a meadow; at another, a copse; but on all 
sides the date-trees fling up their columnar forms and 
wave aloft their leafy capitals. Occasionally a huge 
blue crane sails by on flagging wing to alight on the 
margin of some neighbouring pool; the hawk or the 
falcon soars or wheels far up in the air; the dove sinks 
fluttering on the bough; the quail starts up with its 
short, strong, whirring flight; and sparrows, with nt- 
merous other small predatory birds, go sweeping across 
the fields. Sometimes you may observe the hard-work- 
ing black turning up huge clods with his mattock; asses 
are driven past laden with dried “aghoul;” files of camels 
move along in the distance on the borders of the desert. 
From some points the castellated capital is descried 
down a long vista, or the village of Gharmy rises aloft 
on its inaccessible rock, or the majestic fragment of the 
sanctuary of Ammon, which has so bravely stood the 
brunt of ages, may be seen still standing erect in the 
midst of its silent glade. 

Mr. St. Joun’s personal adventures must 
be sought in the volume which we have more 
favourably introduced to our readers by the 
above extracts, than we could have done by 
any amount of verbal praise. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 





A Tour in Sutherlandshire ; with Extracts from 


the Field-books of a Sportsman and Naturalist. 
By Cuarues §r. ya Esq. 

“ Wild Sports and Natural History of the 
Highlands.” In 2 vols. London: Murray. 
1849. 


For a long time we have not met with so 
pleasant a collection of the reminiscences of a 
tourist, who is at once anaturalist and a sports- 
man. A tour in Sutherlandshire is far more fresh 
and strange, and presents more of the attrac- 
tions of novelty, than a tour in Egypt, or Syria, 
or even into the wilds of the New World. It 
is not necessary to go from our own island to 
find abundant themes for an observant tra- 
veller’s pen; and we are really less informed 
about the county of Sutherland than about the 
kingdom of Greece. 
rivals the Alps in all but magnitude. The lakes, 
the forests, the coast scenery, are only equalled 
by those of Norway. The natural history is as 
varied as in the latter, and far more abundant 
than in the former. Nor is the access to this 
wild country at all difficult. In thirteen hours 
the traveller from London reaches Edinburgh: 
thence he has a choice of routes and con- 
veyances. Mr. St. Joun invented an original 
one for his own use, the idea being borrowed 
from the boat-pheton of Norway. It was 
built thus: 
larch and mounted on wheels. It was con- 
structed to ship and unship in half a minute. 
By simply unscrewing two bolts it could be 
taken off its wheels and launched into the water. 
Being on springs, it made a very easy carriage, 
and was large enough to hold four persons with 
plenty of space for luggage.” The advantages 
of such an accommodating conveyance were, 
that it served alike for land and water. When 
the travellers came to a lake, they took off the 
wheels, and putting them into the carriage, ex- 
plored the scenery from the water. On the 
other side the wheels again took their proper 
places, and the party proceeded along the road. 


Author of 


The mountain scenery | 


“ A flat-bottomed boat, made of 





| 


| 





rally easy to distinguish what kind they are, even from 
a great distance. Scarcely any two species swim or float 
in the same manner and at the same elevation above the 
surface of the water. Coots and sea-gulls float like 
bladders, with scarcely any of their body immersed; 
so much so that it is almost impossible to mistake one 
of the former at any distance at which a bird can be 
distinguished. The divers, such as the cormorant, the 
black-throated diver, and others of the same kind, swim 
very flat in the water, showing scarcely any part except 
the top of their back, and their head and neck, which 
all these birds carry straight and erect, seldom or never 
bending and arching their throat like ducks or geese. 
In consequence of their swimming so low in the water, 
it is difficult to kill any of these diving birds, unless you 


}ean get at them from a rock or height above them 


Widgeons swim rather flat and low in the water. Mal- 
lards and teal keep more of their bodies above it, and are 
in consequence easier to kill while swimming. 

And this of 

A SUMMER NIGHT IN TITE HIGHLANDS. 

The nights at this season are most enjoyable; in fact, 
there is no darkness. I went out of the inn at midnight 
and was much amused at hearing the different cries of 
the birds. Close to the door is a small enclosed clump 
of larch, where the grass and weeds are very high and 
rank. In this little patch it seems that a sedge warbler 
had made her nest. All day long had the male bird 
been singing to his mate, and now at midnight, and was 
still uttering unceasingly his merry note: I never met 
with so indefatigable a songster; night or day he 
seemed never tu weary. ‘Towards the loch a constant 
tumult was kept up amongst the waders and water-fowl. 
High in the air was heard the common snipe, earning 
his Gaelic name of “ air goat” by his incessant bleating 
ery; while redshanks, curlews, golden plovers, and 
pee-wits, all seemed to be as lively as if it had been noon 
as well as midnight; occasionally, too, both widgeon 








; and teal were heard to whistle each after its own pecu- 


Thus they saw everything that was worth | 


seeing; observed the manners of the inhabi- 
tants of the lakes as well as of the woods, and 
pursued every form of sport, which Mr. Sr. 
Joun describes with peculiar spirit and graphic 
power, and yet without any affectation of fine 
writing, or any pretension to the mechanical 
skill of the literary man. 

The Journal of Natural History which forms 
a part of the volumes is a valuable record of 
the author’s observations of the habits of ani- 
mals, which he has picked up during his ex- 
cursions in Scotland, and to which are appended 
some essays on field sports, mfngled with anee- 
dotes and adventures, the whole forming a most 
agreeable miscellany, which every book-club 
should procure at once, and which might be 
ordered even by the circulating libraries that 
ever extend their collection beyond the region 
of novels. 

It is especially a work whose merits will be 
best exhibited by extracts, and of these, there- 
fore, we will now present a selection, but they 
will be a few only of the numerous passages 
we had marked on perusal. 

As specimens of his observant eye read this 
description of 

WATER FOWL. 

No birds seem to enjoy life more than water-fowl; 
floating without exertion in perfect security in the midst 
of a calm lake, or riding, as buoyant as a cork, on the 
waves of the sea. 

When looking at wild fowl on the water, it js gene- 


| some intruder or enemy. 


liar fashion; and the quack of the common mallard was 
also constant. Now and then a note expressive of alarm 
was uttered by some bird, and immediately a dead 
silence was kept by the whole community for a few 
moments; but this was soon succeeded by greater noise 
than ever, particularly amongst the pee-wits, which 
seemed by their cries to be darting about the head of 
Probably on these occasions a 
fox, wild cat, or owl had made his appearance amongst 
them in search of tender food for his own young raven- 
ing brood. Though I had to rise very early, I betook 
myself to bed with great regret, and left the window 
open, in order to hear the serenade of the se Ige warbler 


| to the last moment of being awake. 


| the former inhal 


How much profit does he find in 
A ROW ON A SCOTCH LAKE, 
Having run our boat into a small sandy ereek, w 
landed. Here, ¢ 
fishing station of Mr. Hogarth’s, if a hut, the summer 


residence of two forlorn fishermen, can be called a fish- 


s everywhere round the coast, is a 


ing station. We borrowed another coil of ropes frorn 
these men, and proceeded to the northern side of the 
sland, where th 
places of the sea-fowl. 
I should reckon at nearly two miles, and it is a con- 


tinned slope of 








e perpendicular rocks form the breeding 
The distance across the island 


green pasture. I passed several huts, 
tants of which had all left the pl we a 
few weeks before; and, notwithstanding the shortness 
of the time, the turf walls were already tenanted and 
completely honeycombed by countless starlings, who 
seemed not the least shy, but on the contrary kept their 
ground, and chattered away as if they looked on me as 
an intruder on what they had already established their 
right to. Leaving them in undisturbed possession, I 
continued my way on to the north side, and in due 








| time arrived on the summit of the cliffs which stretch 


the whole length of the island; and there was a sight 
which would alone repay many a weary mile of travel. 
Every crevice and every ledge of the rock were literally 
full of guillemots and razor-bills, while hundreds of 


| puffins came out of their holes under the stones near 


] 


| the summit of the cliffs to examine and wonder at us. 


| 


The guillemots stood in long lines along the shelves of 


| the rocks, frequently within a few feet of the top whence 


| we were looking at them. 





With a kind of foolish ex- 
pression these birds looked at us, but did not take the 
trouble to move. The razor-bills, though equally tame, 





seemed more ready to take flight, if we had been in- 
clined to assail them. When I fired off my gun, not at, 
but over, the birds, the guillemots only ducked their 
heads, and then looked up at us; whereas most of the 
razor-bills took a short flight out to sea, but quickly 
returned again to their perch on the rocks. Being pro- 
vided with plenty of rope, two stout boatmen, and also 
a slender-looking lad, who had volunteered to accom- 
pany us, having the repute of a good cragsman, we 
lowered the latter over the top in order to procure a few 
eggs. I was amazed at the confidence and ease with 
which the lad made his way from shelf to shelf, and 
crevice to crevice of the precipices. From habit and 
custom he seemed to be as much at his ease as if he 
had been on fair terra firma. As for the birds, they 
would scarcely move, but just stepped out of reach, 
croaking at him with their peculiar note. Each bird 
has a single egg of a size so large as to appear quite 
disproportioned. The eggs are of all colours, and 
marked in a thousand fantastic manners, sometimes 
with large blotches of deep brown or black, sometimes 
speckled slightly all over, and others having exactly 
the appearance of being covered with Arabic characters. 
The prevailing groundwork of the eggs is greenish blue, 
but they vary in different shades from that colour to 
nearly white. The egg is placed on the bare rock, with 
no attempt at a nest; and if was very amusing to see 
the careful but awkward-looking manner in which the 
old bird on her return from the sea got astride, as it 
were, of her egg, spreading her wings over it, and 
croaking gently all the time. Occasionally an egg 
would get knocked off by some bird in taking flight 
from the rock, to the great indignation of its owner. 





Now for one of his adventures. 
PTARMIGAN SHOOTING. 

3efore daylight I was up, and making my toilet by 
the light of a splinter of bog fire. The operation did not 
take long, nor did it extend beyond the most simple and 
necessary acts. The “gude wife” had prepared me 
rather an elaborate breakfast of porridge, tea, and certain 
undeniably good barley and oat cakes, flanked by the 
remains of my supper, eggs, &e. As Donald seemed not 
to like the expedition, I left him at the hut, with strict 
injunctions to procure enough black game or grouse to 
form our supper and next day’s breakfast. The shepherd 
took down a single-barrel gun of prodigious length and 
calibre, tied together here and there with pieces of string; 
and having twisted his plaid round him and lit his pipe, 
was ready to accompany me. So, having put up some 
luncheon in case we were out late, we started. The sun 
was not up as we crossed the river on the stepping-stones 
which the shepherd kad placed for that purpose, but 
very soon the mountain tops were gilded by its rays, and 
before long it was shining brightly up our backs as we 
toiled up the steep hill-side. My companion, who knew 
exactly which was the easiest line to take. led the way; 
deeply covered with snow as the ground was, I should 
without his guidance have found it impossible to make 
my way up to the heights to which we were bound. 
“I'm no just liking the look of the day either, Sir,” was 
his remark, “ but still I think it will hold up till near 
nicht; we should be in a bonny pass if it came on to 
drift while we were up yonder.”"—“ A bonny pass, in- 
deed!” was my inward ejaculation. However, depending 
on his skill in the weather, and not expecting myself 
that any change would take place till nightfall, although 
an ominous-looking cloud concealed the upper part of 
the mountain, [ went on with all confidence. Our object 
was to reach a certain shoulder of the hill, not far from 
the summit, from which the snow had drifted when it 
first fell, leaving a tolerably-sized tract of bare stones, 
where we expected to find the ptarmigan basking in the 
bricht winter sun. It was certainly hard work and we 
felt little of the cold, as we laboured up the steep hill. 
Perseverance meets with its reward; and we did at last 
reach the desired spot, and almost inmediately found a 
considerable pack of ptarmigan, of which we managed 
to kill four brace before they finally took their flight 
round a distant shoulder of the hill, where it was im- 
possible to follow them. An eagle dashed down at the 
flock of birds as they were going out of our sight, but, 
as we saw him rise upwards again empty-handed, he 
must have missed his aim. By this time it was near 
mid-day, «nd the clouds were gathering on the mountain- 
top, and gradually approaching us. We had taken little 
note of the weather during our pursuit of the birds, but 
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it was now forced on our attention by a keen blast of 
wind which suddenly swept along the shoulder of the 
mountain, here and there lifting up the dry snow in 
clonds. “We must make our way homewards at once,” 
said I.—“ Deed, ay! it will no be a canny night,” was 
the shepherd’s answer. Just as we were leaving the 
bare stones a brace of ptarmigan rose, one of which I 
knocked down: the bird fell on a part of the snow 
which sloped downwards towards a nearly perpendicular 
cliff of great height: the slope of the snow was not 
very great, so I ran to secure the bird, which was 
fluttering towards the precipice: the sheperd was some 
little distance behind me, lighting his everlasting pipe; 
but when he saw me in pursuit of the ptarmigan he 
shouted at me to stop: not exactly understanding him, 
I still ran after the bird, when suddenly I found the 
snow giving way with me, and sliding “en masse” 
towards the precipice. There was no time to hesitate, 
so, springing back with a power that only the emer- 
gency of the case could have given me, I struggled 
upwards again towards my companion. How I man- 
aged to escape I cannot tell, but in less time than it 
takes to write the words, I had retraced my steps 
‘veral yards, making use of my gun as a stick to keep 
myself from sliding back again towards the edge of the 
cliff. The shepherd was too much alarmed to move, but 
stood for a moment speechless; then recollecting him- 
self he rushed forward to help me, holding out his long 
cun for me to take hold of. For my own part, I had 
no time to be afraid, and in a few moments was on terra 
firma, while a vast mass of snow which I had set in 


motion rolled like an avalanche over the precipice, car- 
rying with it the unfortunate ptarmigan. I cannot 
n 
had so narrowly esca 








describe 





ped: however, no time was to be 
lost, and we descended the mountain at a far quicker 
rate than we had gone upit. The wind rose rapidly, 
moaning mournfully through the passes of the moun- 
tain, and frequently carrying with it dense showers of 
snow. The thic kest of these showers however, fell 
above where we were, and the wind still came from be- 
hind us, though gradually veering round in a manner 
which plainly showed us that it would be right a-head 
Every moment brought us 
went merrily on, though with certain 
anxious glances occasionally to windward. Nor was our 
alarm unfounded, for just as we turned an angle of the 
mountain, which brought us within view of the shepherd’s 
house perched on the opposite hill-side, with a good hour's 
walk and the river between us and it, we were met by a 
blast of wind and a shower of snow, half drifting and 
half falling from the clouds, which took away our 
breath and nearly blew us both backwards, shutting out 
the view of everything ten yards from our faces. We 
stopped and looked at each other. * This is geyan 
sharp,” said the shepherd, “ but we mustn't lose a mo- 
ment’s time, or we shall be smothered in the drift; s¢ 
Sir;” and on we went. Bad as it was, we 
did not dare to stop for its abating, and having for- 
tunately seen the cottage for a moment, we knew that 
our course for the present lay straight down the moun- 
tain. After struggling on for some time we came to a 
part of the ground which rather puzzled us, as instead 
of being a steep slope it was perfectly flat; a break, 
however, in the storm allowed us to see for a moment 
some of the birch trees on the opposite side of the river, 
which we judged were not far from our destination. 
Che river itself we could not see, but the glimpse we 
had caught of the trees guided us for another start, and 
we went onwards as rapidly as we could until the storm 
again closed round us, with such violence that we could 
searcely stand upright against it. We began now at 
times to hear the river, and we made straight for the 
sound, knowing that it must be crossed before we could 
reach home, and hoping to recognize some bend or rock 
in it which would guide us on our way. At last we 
came to the flat valley through which the stream ran, 
but here the drift was tremendous, and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that we got to the water’s edge. When 
there, we were fairly puzzled by the changed aspect of 
everything; but suddenly the evening became lighter 
and the drifting snow not quite so dense. We saw that 
we should soon be able to ascertain where we were, so 
we halted for a minute or two, stamping about to keep 
ourselves from freezing. My poor dog immediately 
crouched at our feet, and curling himself up laid down; 
in a few moments he was nearly covered with the snow: 


before we reached home. 


lower, and we 


come on, 








y sensations on seeing the danger which I | 





but the storm was evidently ceasing, at any rate for a 
short time, and very soon a small bit of blue sky ap- 
peared overhead, but in a moment it was again con- 
cealed by the flying shower. The next time, however, 
that the blue sky appeared, it was for a longer period, 
and the snow entirely ceased, allowing us to see our 
exact position; indeed we were very nearly opposite the 
house, and within half a mile of it. The river had to 
be crossed, and it was impossible to find the stepping- 
stones: but no time was to be lost, as a fresh drift 
began to appear to windward; so in we went, and 
dashed through the stream, which was not much above 
knee-deep, excepting in certain spots, which we con- 
trived to avoid. The poor dog was most unwilling at 
first to rise from his resting-place, but followed us well 
when once up. We soon made our way to the house, 
and got there just as another storm came on, which 
lasted till after dark, and through which, in our tired 
state, we never could have made our way. Donald and 
the shepherd’s family were in a state of great anxiety 
about us, knowing that there would have been no pos- 
sible means of affording us assistance, had we been 
bewildered or wearied out upon the mountain. The 
shepherd himself was fairly knocked up, and could 
scarcely be prevailed upon to take either food or drink, 
or even to put off his frozen clothes, before flinging 
himself on his bed. For my own part I soon became 
as comfortable as possible, and slept as soundly and 
dreamlessly as such exercise only can give. I must can- 
didly confess, however, that I made an inward vow 
against ptarmigan shooting again upon snow-covered 
mountains. 


Of practical use to some readers may be these 

hints on the 
MANAGEMENT OF WATER DOGS. 

Nothing is so ill-judged and useless as sending a dog 
into the water without good reason for it; doing so is 
always taking something more or less from his strength 
and injuring his constitution. When standing waiting 
for ducks in cold weather, the poor animal has no means 
of drying or warming himself, and lies shivering at your 
feet, and laying up the foundation of rheumatism and 
other maladies. 

A dog who has much water-work to do should always 
be kept in good condition, and if possible even fat. It 
is a mistake to suppose that allowing him to come into 
the house and warm himself before the fire makes 
him less hardy: on the contrary, I consider that 
getting warm and comfortable before the kitchen- fire 
on coming home gives the retriever a better chance of 
keeping up his strength, health, and energy when much 
exposed to cold and wet during the day; a far better 
chance, indeed, than if,on returning, he is put into a 
cold kennel, where, however well supplied with straw, 
hours must elapse before he is thoroughly warm and dry. 
Most rough dogs stand cold well enough as long as they 
are tolerably dry, but frequent wetting is certain to cause 
disease and rheumatism. I am sure too, with regard to 
water-dogs, that a good covering of fat is a far 
moie efficacious means of keeping them warm than 
the roughest coat of hair that dog ever wore. In 
wild animals, such as otters, seals, &c., which are much 
exposed to wet in cold countries, we always find that 
their chief defence against the cold consists in a thick 
coating of fat, and that their hair is short and close. In 
like manner, dogs who are in good condition can better 
sustain the intense cold of the water than those 
whose only defence consists in a shaggy hide. Short- 
coated dogs are also the most active and powerful swim- 
mers, and get dry sooner than those who are too rough 
coated. 

The following is curious. 

HOW FISH CHANGE COLOUR. 

The change of colour in fish is very remarkable, and 
takes place with great rapidity. Put a living black 
burn trout into a white basin of water and it becomes 
within half an hour, of a light colour. Keep the fish 
living in a white jar for some days, and it becomes ab- 
solutely white ; but put it into a dark-coloured or black 
vessel, and although on first being placed there the 
white-coloured fish shows most conspicuously on the 
black ground, in a quarter of an hour it becomes as 
dark-coloured as the bottom of the jar, and consequently 
difficult to be seen. No doubt, this facility of adapting 
its colour to the bottom of the water in which it lives, 





is of the greatest service to the fish in protecting it from 


its numerous enemies. All anglers must have observed 
that in every stream the trout are of very much the 
same colour as the gravel or sand on which they live: 
whether this change of colour is a voluntary or involun- 
tary act on the part of the fish, I leave it for the scien- 
tific to determine. 

Who will not share the excitement with 
which he made his first discovery of 

THE OSPREY’S NEST. 

The way to it was far too rocky and steep to take 
the boat, so we only took my swimming-belt, as Dunbar 
offered to swim out to the nest, if not too far from 
the shore. We hada very rough walk of the longest 
two miles that I ever met with. Our route was over a 
continuous range of rocky ground—so broken that we 
seldom found a flat place to put our feet on. We 
did not find the right lake immediately, but at last 
saw from a height a larger piece of water than any we 
had hitherto passed, and at some two hundred yards 
from the shore there was the conical-shaped rock, which 
the osprey always seems to choose for her nesting place. 
On examining the rock with the glass we immediately 
saw the nest, and the white head of the bird in the 
middle of it. Our troubles were instantly forgotten, and 
although rather fagged before, we made our way over 
the rocks with new-found vigour. The unwillingness 
of the old bird to leave the nest showed that she had 
young ones. While Dunbar prepared to take the water, 
I went round to watch for a shot at the old bird. I 
presently saw nothing but my fellow traveller's head as 
he swam gallantly out to the rock: the old osprey flew 
in wide circles round and round, at a considerable height, 
screaming loudly at the unexpected intrusion on her 
domain; sometimes she swooped half-way down to the 
water, but still cautiously keeping at a safe distance. 
Before many minutes had elapsed we saw the male bird 
sailing high in the air, straight to the loch ; on hearing 
the cries of his mate he seemed to quicken his flight, 
and soon joined her, carrying a trout in histalons. The 
two birds then sailed round and round the water with 
loud cries. When they saw Dunbar perched on their 
hitherto unassailed rock, and looking like a statue on a 
pedestal, their excitement became greater and greater; 
the male dropped his trout, and they both dashed wildly 
to and fro, sometimes at a great height and sometimes 
taking a rapid cireuit of the lake, within half a gunshot 
of the water. The next thing I saw was my adven- 
turous companion striking out for the shore, with his 
cap in his teeth. In the nest he found a half-grown 
young bird and an unhatehed egg, both of which he 
brought safely to land. 

It will be worth while to bear in mind the 
hints of so experienced an adviser on 

THE CHOICE OF A RIFLE. 

Good single-barrelled rifles can easily be procured; but 
to get a trustworthy double-rifle the sportsman must go 
to one of the first-rate gunmakers, and pay a first-rate 
price. By altering the sights of a single-barrelled rifle, 
any person, knowing the commonest elements of shooting, 
can make it carry correctly a hundred yards or more ; 
but a double-rifle, if the axes of the two barrels are not 
exactly parallel, can only be adjusted by taking it to 
pieces again and again, until the barrels shall lie so 
evenly together that at a hundred yards the two balls 
strike within an inch of each other. As it is almost 
mpossible for the most skilful gunsmith to join the two 
barrels together so correctly at first as to attain this 
result, he has to try them repeatedly, taking his work 
to pieces again and again, until he is quite satisfied with 
his performance. All this must of course add to the 
expense; but it is money well expended, if, after all, a 
double-barelled rifle does shoot perfectly true. 


We conclude with Mr. Sr. Joun’s testi- 

mony to 
THE FEARLESSNESS OF THE HAWK. 

An eagle, although he may have been trained for a 
long time and with great care for the purpose of hunting, 
is just as likely to swoop at and kill his master’s dogs, 
or even to attack a man himself, as to fly at any game. 
In this he differs from the falcons, that is those of the 
hawk tribe, who are called “noble falcons,” in contra- 
distinction to those termed “ignoble.” The Iceland, the 
Greenland, the peregrine, and the merlin also, are all 
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“noble falcons.” The lanner, fhorwerty in high repate 
for the chase, is now s0 euldon seen in this country, 
either alive or dead, that little is known as to his merits; 
but the other noble hawks whom I have enumerated 
are all of a most kindly and tractable disposition, and 
possess that great courage which gives them the full 
confidence in man which is necessary for their education. 
These birds have also great aptitude to receive instruc- 
tion; their habits are social, and before they have been 
long in confinement they become perfectly contented 
with their lot. When out in the field, a trained hawk 
is in no way flurried or alarmed by the movement of men 
or dogs, but sits looking, when unhooded, with calm 
confidence on all that is going on around him ; and 
although his fine dark eye evinces neither fear nor dis- 
quietude, not the smallest bird can pass without his 
immediately descrying it, and intently watching it until 
it is lost in the distance—and great must that distance 
be which conceals any bird from the falcon’s eye. I] 
bave often fired my gun off at a bird with a hooded 
hawk sitting on one arm, without his evincing the least 
fear or uneasiness; as great a proof of his courage as 
need be required. In fact, a hawk, like a dog, soon 
learns to look upon her master as her best friend. 





Transactions of the Tyneside Naturalist's Field 
Club: Parts 1 to4. London: Edwards and 
Hughes. 

Way should not every country town have its 
Naturalist’s Field Club? Would it not be 
more pleasant, and much more profitable, than 
asmoking club, a drinking club, a bowling 
club, or even a cricket club? It would com- 
bine exercise with study, the pursuit of health 
with the pursuit of knowledge. ‘The members 
meet in the ‘fields and woods; the fruits of 
their researches are collected and preserved, 
and add not only to their own information but 
the store of the world’s knowledge. Every 
locality has its own curiosities and rarities ; its 
own special antiquities, its own birds, and 
insects, and flowers; and of all there is yet a 
great deal to be learned by observation of them 
in their various habitations. A periodical 
pamphlet, printed at small cost, serves to diffuse 
the facts thus ascertained, and stimulates to 
further inquiry, and thus the contributions 
of a Field Club even in a country village, may 
serve materially to advance the progress of 
se ie nee. 

So it has been with the Tyneside Society, 
and we hope their example will stimulate 
others to follow it. The parts of their journal 
which have already appeared record a great 
deal that is curious and novel, and the interest 
of which extends far beyond the immediate 
neighbourhood. They contain catalogues of the 
insects, the mollusca, the fossils, for and in the 
counties of Durham and Northumberland; in- 
quiries into the destruction of corn and timber 
by insects; anecdotes of birds; the origins of 
local names of places; and extremely interesting 
reports of the meetings of the club, which num- 
bered eighty members in the first year, and no 
less than 100 in the second. Two or three 
passages of general interest will show what is 
the style of the contributions to its journal. 

ANECDOTES OF BIRDS. 

I will conclude by mentioning’a circumstance of the 
habits of the Tawny Owl, Strix Stridula, which I men- 
tioned to some of our ornithologists at the Ovingham 
meeting. That bird does not seem to be known as a 
bold and rapacious robber of the nests of some of our 
stronger birds at the time when it is feeding its own 
young. It has been protected now for a few years at 
Dunston Hill. In 1844 a pair of Tawny Owls reared 
and ushered into the world three hopeful young, after 
having fed them assiduously upon the trees for many 
weeks after they had left the nest. The food must often 
have consisted in great part of worms, snails, and slugs, 
for the old birds brought it every minute from the 





ated 3 in Ge Sadealied ute vicinity of oy trees yrs 
the young were perched. This, however, might only 
be considered as a whet to their ¢ appetites before dinner ; 

for the parents made repeated and persevering attac ks 


upon three or four magpie nests, sometimes during half 


an hour at atime. As the defence was spirited and 
gallant, they were often repulsed; but, finally, I found 
the remains of young magpies under the favourite perch 
of the young owls, and one morning the bloody head and 
feathers of an old m igpie, consf 
the want of any cerous skin about the beak. 
I thought, must have been taken 
1845 the old owls alone were see: 


icuous from its size and 
This, then, 

when roosting. In 
1, and they passed the 
summed in sedate retirement, and seemed to rest from 
the labours of propas gation; neither did they molest the 
magpies. But in 4646 - y : an to be 
early in the spring, and by the be 
had their young 


r of May again 
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ing out about nine o'clock one evenil 
tinacious attack going on against a p: 
had their nest in the top of a very tall syeamore, 
At last, instead of the frantic chattering of the poor 
mag epies, one of them b n to shriek in agony like 
a hare when caught 
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murder, and arrived in time to separate the combatants 
ng against the stem of the tree with 
Before the next morning the young 
rooks had disappeared from the 
where nothing but the owls could 
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appetites. 
It is thus evident that the magpie’s ins 


tinct in arching 
over her nest is necessary to enable her and her mate 


to defend it birds. 
raven, the buzzard, 
make unfriendly visits, w 
exterminated by 
evident that the tawny owl is a form 
reluctance of the rook to build out of 
tter understood, as it cannot defend its open nest 
against the owl at night: reason why the 
instinct of the daw leads it always to seek the shelter of 
hole, although, as Mr. Waterton remarks, it 
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striking. 


The following was the manner of these de- 
lightful 
NATURALISTS’ FIELD SPORTS. 


Some proceeded to seek for shells, &c.—others for 


pursuit. 
The principal circumstances which occurred, and which 
might be ] 


considered of more than common interest, 
were first, that the party which kept on the 
a locust fly past them, 
succeed in taking. This insect appears in this country 
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in a noose; and it was evident | 
| viewing the essay before 


sometimes crumbling away helien the power of the 
waves, forming heaps of large sr or smaller blocks at the 
base of the main mass of which they once formed a 
portion. 


An Essay on the Credibility of the existence of 
the Kraken, Sea Serpent, and other Sea 
Monsters. With Illustrations. London: 
William Tege & Co. 1849. 

Tue same year which saw Lovis Puturere a 

fugitive—the Pope dethroned—and Europe 

trembling beneath the electric shock of the 
revolutionary spirit,—the same year which has 
well nigh realized the romance of El Dorado, 
has also revived the story of the wondrous sea 
serpent. 

From age to age appearances have been seen 





| by the astonished mariner, and recorded as 


facts, which have drawn largely on the credu- 
lity of mankind. Without entering on the 
questio vexata, we proceed to our ti wk of re- 
us, which possesses 


considerable interest apart from the main sub- 


ject. The analogical mode of reasoning which 


| the author has adopted brings before the reader 
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numbers, especially in the district in which the one | 


alluded to above was observed. The 
stance worthy of particular notice was, that some of the 
party who had sea-shells, &c., caught 
It is well 
ass to which the crab 
but ther are few 
been actually 

the process 


son does when 


gone to see k for 


a crab in the very act of putting off his coat. 
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known that all animals of the « 
belongs, cast their shells once a year, 
instances recorded of the operation having 
seen taking place. The parties who s 
describe it as being very like what a pet 
he is wrig g himself out of a coat that is a little too 
tight for him. Most of the party proceeded northward 
to Marsden, examining as they progressed the peculiar 
geological features of the magnesian limestone, here 
worn into picturesque arches, lofty pillars, by the 
never-ceasing action of the ocean, worn into deep and 
extensive caverns, there cut into towering cliffs, or 











second circum- | 
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| of the scientific navigator. 


portant ends than | 


when we think we can in part | 


a number of curious facts in nature, which of 


worth perusal. Speaking of the illusory ap- 
pearances at sea, and also of the difficulties 
in settling the question 
of doubtfil rocks, the author instances Ait- 
kin’s rock, which has long:baffled the researches 
This, he thinks, 
tends to support the argument, that though 
the existence of sea monsters has not been 
clearly proved, that there may be such creatures 
in the vast and unfathomable depths of the 
Reasoning, too, from the extraordinary 
diminutiveness of animalcule, our author says, 
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Could we calculate the immensity 
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most exaggerated kraken were a bal 


the solar microscope. 


Among the many instances given of these 
monsters of the deep having been seen, the 
the author reminds us 
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that its skin and jaws remained in the Capitol till the 
Numantine war, a period of 120 or 130 ye: rs. He also 
a python was exhibited in anes in the days 
of Claudius, 50 cubits long. Now a sea serpent, if ever 
authenticated and measured, will be found probably not 
to exceed those dimensions. 

The author of this 
lected all trustworthy accounts, both ancient 
and modern, of the existence of the serpent, 
which, joined to a variety of curious infor- 
mation, has made the discussion something 
better than a mere philosophical joke. 
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TuEsE are the latest additions to Kniaut’s monthly 

volumes, and will probably prove the most attractive of 

the series. The descriptions of the various animals are 
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very full and complete, abounding in anecdotes and such 
accounts of their habits, characters, and physiology, as 
the non-scientific reader can understand and enjoy. 
Hence it is a book for the school library and the family 
circle, and the profusion of beautiful wood-cuts with 
which it is embellished adds greatly, not only to its 
attractions, but to its value for the purpose of instruc- 
tion. Its cheapness is wonderful. 
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FICTION. 
Lofoden ; 

LANDOR. 

2 vols. 

1849, 
We had occasion to remark, in the last Critic, 
in a review of a fiction of the same class as this 
one, the usually unsatisfactory character of 
novels which are made the media for to- 
pography, and how much in all such cases we 
should prefer the traveller's plain description 
of strange places and persons, presented avow- 
edly as a narrative of what he has seen and 
heard, to an endeavour, rarely successful, to 
give a factitious interest to the locality, by peo- 
pling it with imaginary beings and making it 
the scene of a romance. The fact is, that the 
double purpose cannot well be accomplished 
by the same pen. Either the story is overlaid 
with descriptions, or the fidelity of the descrip- 
tions is sacrificed to the demands of the novel. 
Fact and fancy are so commingled that the 
reader never feels quite assured which it is 
that he is perusing; he does not place implicit 
faith in any part, and he is not permitted 
wholly to abandon himself to the charm of an 
acknowledged fiction. The author's perplexity 
extends itself to him, and the result is usually 
unsatisfactory, whatever the ability that has 
been bestowed upon the performance. 

But Lofoden is less obnoxious to this objec- 
tion than any work of the same class which has 
come before us during the six years that we 
have been recording in Tux Critic the pro- 
gress of publication. We should certainly have 
preferred to have received from so graphic a 
narrator as Mr. Lanpor a simple journal of 
his travels in Norway; but we are bound to 
say, that without too much of the tourist’s 
descriptions to detract from the interest of the 
novelist’s creations, he has woven a story of 
considerable ingenuity, which wins and main- 
tains the attention, and which is well contrived 
for the purpose of enabling him to introduce 
that which was the main object of the work, a 
picture of Norway, its people, their manners, 
and their superstitions. We believe that he 
would have been more successful if he had 
confined himself either to romance or to 
topography, but as a combination of these ob- 


or the Exiles of Norway. By E.W. 
Author of “ The Bushman.” In 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


jects, we have seldom seen a more readable 
book. 

The story is that of Loropen, a Pole, who 
has fled from the vengeance of the Emperor of 
Russia to Sweden, has been pursued thither 
by the emissaries of the autocrat, and by their 
influence compelled to seek an asylum in 
Norway, where he at length was seized and 
condemned to work in the silver mines. His 
life in this exile forms the descriptive portion 
of the book. In the mines he makes acquain- 
tance with a noble Swede, who with his son 
had been banished thither for disloyalty. 
Above ground, he falls in with a band of Scotch 
emigrants, who, with their worthy pastor and 
his family, vary the incidents and characters of 
the tale. The adventures in his endeavours 
to escape are very exciting, and told with un- 
common spirit. Mr. Lanpor, indeed, has a 
manifest love for the marvellous, and, as in 





The Bushman, his pictures of wild scenery 
and romantic situations are full of colour and 
striking effects. These scenes also have the 
charm of novelty—for less is known about 
Norway than any other country in Europe, 
and altogether, although not what it might 
have been, Lofoden will repay perusal. 

Two passages will suffice to exhibit his 
graphic powers. 

THE MAELSTROM. 

As the morning mist rolled back into the distance, 
several small islands were perceived far ahead. And 
now the breeze, which had been long flagging, lulled 
into a calm; and soon a low continual humming, like 
that of an army of bees, which seemed to rise out of the 
stilled ocean, became audible to every ear. 


The mate, who was giving orders for the erection of | 
a ‘jury-mast, paused as he caught the sound, and bent | 
forward his head in an attitude of strained attention. | 


The boatswain stood still, with one hand half up-raised, 


while his rugged features grew darker with dismay. | 


Not a word was spoken; every one held his breath, 
whilst he listened with an intensity of eagerness that 
betokened the awe which was fast filling his heart. 
The sailors looked on one anoher, and then on the for- 


lorn and helpless state of their ship; and a flash of | 


wildness seemed to run from face to face. 

“My God!” at length cried the old boatswain, at 
the same time making two strides towards the spot 
where stood Mr. Braceyard, “it is the Moskoestrom.” 

The charm was broken. “The Moskoestrom! the 
Moskoestrom!” cried Ellinor and Grace. 

“ The Moskoestrom!” echoed all the crew. 

“ Away, men!” shouted Braceyard, in a voice like a 
thunderclap; “down to the hold! Bring up the epare 
sails, clear the deck, set up a spar for a mast—away!” 

Away jumped the men in every direction: some 
fetched the sail, some prepared to rig the spar; and the 
carpenter laboured more strenuously than he had ever 
laboured before, to prepare a hole in the deck to receive 
it. - * * 


The din of preparation drowned the stern hum of the | 


distant whirlpool, and an hour passed away before the 
apparent confusion on deck once more died into silence. 
There was an anxious pause when the new sail fell from 
the yard-arm, and wooed the light breeze to dally with 
its snowy folds; even the experienced sailors suffered 
themselves to be cheated into the hope that there was 
wind enough to make the good ship answer to her 
helm. But, alas! the broad canvass drooped heavily to 
the deck, and not a breath of air ruffled the dull surface 
of the sullen waters. They had not another hope; both 
the boats had been washed overboard during the gale. 


The sailors looked on one another in blank dismay. And | 
now they could hear with terrible distinctness the roar | 


of the awful Moskoestrom. . * 

The vessel was now within the influence of the whirl- 
pool, and glided along to her destiny. Some of the 
sailors lay rolling upon the deck, gasping with despair; 
some ran raging about in delirious fear, begging and 





entreating their comrades to assist them in destroying | 
themselves; and one, wholly unable to bear this ex- 


tended death, went raving mad. This unhappy wretch 
jumped overboard, and was immediately followed by two 
of his companions, eager to meet the death they had not 
courage to await. 
been imitated by others had they not been deterred by 
witnessing the struggles of these devotees to prolong the 
life they had scemed so anxious to terminate. They 
strove wildly to reach again the ship they had forsaken, 
and called to their comrades in piercing accents of des- 
pair to throw them a rope or a plank; and prayed them, 
by Him into whose presence they were summoned, to 
render assistance and have pity. They were listened to 
with horror; but no effort was made to aid them, and 
one after another they sank. * * 

And now there arose at some distance ahead of the 
vessel a horrible and dismal bellowing, or howling, as of 
some leviathan in his agony; and when those on deck 
who still had ears for exterior sounds looked forward to 
ascertain its cause, they beheld a huge black monster 
upon the surface of the sea, struggling against the irre- 
sistible stream, and with his immense tail lashing the 
waters into foam as he vainly strove to escape from 
destruction. They beheld him borne away by the 


Their example would perhaps have 


might of his furious enemy; and they heard his last 


roar above the noise of the whirlpool as he was sucked 
down into the never-satisfied abyss, and disappeared 
from their eyes, to be torn into fragments. Such is the 
fate of everything that seeks the depths of the Mos- 
koestrom. 


A NORWEGIAN LANDSCAPE. 


In the northern parts of the province of Drontheim 
human habitations are but thinly scattered; and here 
none may be met with for many dreary miles. The 
brown bear fearlessly leaves the shelter of the woods, 
and leads her frolicsome cubs across the solitude of the 
plain ; whilst the bold and arrogant capercailzie crows 
his matin greeting to his mates, and proclaims his proud 
defiance to the feathered world, unwatched by any eyes 





save those of the sly and laughing fox. 

Now however, upon this solitary plain was nothing 
| to be seen but glittering snow. The forest which 
borders it, and which extends over hundreds of miles, 
closely shrouds its savage and fearful denizens; whilst 
the stately elk alone looks out from the dark foliage, 
and leisurely walks forth upon the plain; stopping from 
time to time to scrape the snow with his narrow hoof 
from a patch of moss that yields him his scanty meal. 
Familiar with regions still colder and even more inhos- 
pitable, he wanders carelessly on his way, apparently 
contented and happy with his cheerless lot. And now 
he has again entered the forest, leaving the heavy soli- 
tude unbroken. 

How often would we rather see, and know, and feel the 
worst than only fear it? Danger the most imminent 
is only more appalling from being unseen. What 
terrors lurk in that dark forest, from which the traveller 
cannot guard himself! they are everywhere about and 
round him. He feels their presence, though he may be- 
hold nothing save the dark trunks of countless myriads 
| of pine trees, more gloomy from their superincumbent 
loads of snow. The Norweigian peasants believe that 
the forest is peopled with malignant spirits; and 
though the traveller rejects their creed, his heart ac- 
knowledges, despite his reason, that the impenetrable 
depths around him may possibly conceal eyes that 
watch his every footstep. Reader! I have passed alone 
and on foot, through this dreary forest and have 
| learned perhaps, some of its secrets—unless you, too, 
have done so, scoff not at the mysterious awe which 
weighs upon the heart during days of lonely travel. 





Mardi; and a Voyage Thither. By Herman 
Metvitte, Author of “Typee,” &c. In 
3 vols. London: Bentley. 
Ir was a question in the literary world whether 
“Typee” and “Omoo” were facts or fictions. Re- 
semblances to both were traced in them. The 
writer was evidently familiar with the localities 
he was describing, but it was also manifest 
that many, if not most, of the scenes which he 
had painted so vividly were drawn from his 
own feeble imagination. Nevertheless, they 
deceived the reading public, who accepted 
these two volumes as veritable narratives of 
adventures personally encountered among the 
islands of the Pacific. Brilliant pictures they 
were, which made many a reader fall in love 
with the natives and long pass a life of 
peace and plenty with them in the paradise by 
| which they are surrounded. But it is ascer- 
tained now that all this was nothing but a 
| beautiful dream; that the author was writing 
a romance, and not a true tale of travel, and 
that an Eden upon earth yet remains to be 
| discovered. 
The success that attended the previous 
endeavours to mystify the public probably in- 
| cited to this new attempt. But we fear that it 
| will not prove so profitable an one, because it 
has lost the charm of mystery. The author 
has himself broken the spell. ‘There can be 
no question that Mardi is a romance ; it does 
| not even wear the aspect of truth. We can- 
“not, as we did with Omoo, take it up and read 
| it, half believing, half doubting, with the plea- 
sure of wondering whether it be true or not. 
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We open it, knowing it to be a fiction, and 
although the author has not lost a jot of 
his skill in sketching, although his fancy is 
equally fertile, his imagination equally glow- 
ing, his pictorial power equally brilliant, we 
do not feel the same attraction as before; the 
book is laid down with less regret, and resumed 
less eagerly ; it is, in fact, subject to the ob- 
jection which we er in our last against 
all novels of the class that attempts the ming- 
ling of the functions of fictionist and tourist. 

But Mardi is not purely a romance. It is 
an extraordinary mixture of all kinds of com- 
,osition, and of the strangest variety of themes. 
[here are philosophical discourse, political 
disquisition, the essay, scientific and humour- 
ous, touches of poetry, and episodical adven- 
ture, with descriptions of countries and people, 
strung together by the slight thread of a story 
which is not very intelligible. But, as it will 
not be read for the tale, but for the inter- 
spersed passages of great beauty and interest, 
we need not say more about that. Its other 
merits are sufficient to introduce it to a wide 
popularity, although, perhaps, not to such 
general favour as was enjoyed by its predeces- 
sors. It will better please the refined and 
thoughtful reader, but it will prove less inte- 
resting to the mere seeker after amusement. 
Much will be learned from it by those who 
look to be instructed by what they read, for a 
lesson and a moral are conveyed in every in- 
cident. Beyond question, it is a production of 
extraordinary talent. Some passages will ex- 
hibit its manner and its merits. 

Very graphic is this sketch of 





A SAIL ON THE PACIFIC. 

Though America be discovered, the Cathays of the 
deep are unknown. And the Pacific 
might have read lessons to Buffon. The sea-serpent is 
not a fable; and in the sea, that snake is but a garden- 
worm. There more than the wonders 
rejected, and more sights unrevealed than you or I ever 
dreamt of. But look! fathoms down in the sea; where- 
ever saw you a phantom like that? An enormous 
crescent with antlers like a reindeer, and a delta of 
mouths. Slowly it sinks, and is seen no more, Doctor 
Faust saw the devil; but you have seen the ‘ Devil 
Fish” Look again! Here comes another. Jarl calls 
it a Bone Shark. Full as large as a whale, it is spotted 
like a leopard; and tusk-like teeth overlap its jaws like 
those of the walrus. To seamen, nothing strikes more 
terror than the near vicinity of a creature like this. 
Great ships steer out of its path. And well they may; 
since the good craft Essex, and others, have been sunk 
by sea-monsters, as the alligator thrusts his horny snout 
through a Carribean canoe. For the sharks, we saw 
them, not by units, not by tens, nor by hundreds, but 
by thousands and by myriads. Trust me, there are 
more sharks in the sea than mortals on land. 
There is the ordinary Brown Shark, or sea-attorney, so 
called by sailors; a grasping rapacious varlet, that in 
spite of the hard knocks received from it, often snapped 
viciously at our steering oar. At times, these 
swim in herds; especially about the remains of a 
slaughtered whale. They are the vultures of the deep. 
Then we often encountered the dandy Blue Shark, a 
long, taper, and mighty genteel looking fellow, with a 
slender waist, like a Bond-street beau, and the whitest 
tiers of teeth imaginable. This dainty spark invariably 
lounged by with a careless fin and an indolent tail. 
But he looked infernally heartless. How his cold- 
blooded, gentlemanly air contrasted with the rude, 
savage swagger of the Tiger Shark; a round, portly 
gourmand; with distended mouth and collapsed con- 
science, swimming about whom | i 
devour. These gluttons are the ; 
following ships in the South Seas, picking up odds and 
ends of garbgce, and sometimes a tit-bit, a stray sailor. 
No wonder, then, that sailors denounce them. In sub 
stance, Jarl once assured me, that under any temporary 
misfortune, it was one of his sweetest consolations to 
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shoals of Tiger Sharks. For several days our Chamois 
was followed by two of these aforesaid Tiger Sharks, 
A brace of confidential inseparables, jogging along in 
our wake, side by side, like a couple of highwaymen, 
biding their time till you come to the cross-roads. But 
giving it up at last, for a bootless errand, they dropped 
farther and farther astern, until completely out of sight, 
much to the Skyeman’s chagrin, who long stood in the 
stern, lance poised for a dart. But of all sharks save 
me from the ghastly White Shark. For though we 
should hate naught, yet some dislikes are spontaneous; 
and disliking is not hating. And never yet could I 
bring myself to be loving er even sociable with a White 
Shark. He is not the sort of creature to enlist young 
affections. This ghost of a fish is not often encountered, 
and shows plainer by night than by day. Timon-like, 
he always swims by himself; gliding along just under 
the surface, revealing a long vague shape, of a milky 
hue; with glimpses now and then of his bottomless 
white pit of teeth. No need of a dentist hath he 
Seen at night, stealing along like a spirit in the water, 
with horrific serenity of aspect, the White Shark sent 
many a thrill to us twain in the Chamois. By day, 
and in the profoundest c: , oft were we stariled by 
the ponderous sigh of the grampus, as lazily rising to 
the surface, he fetched breath after napping 
below. And time and again we watched the darting 
albicore, the fish with the chain-plate and 
eolden scales; the Nimrod of the seas, to whom so 
many flying fish fall a prey. Flying from their pur- 
suers, many of them flew into our boat, but invariably 
they died from the shock. No nursing « 


ould 
them. One of their wings I removed, spreading it out 
to dry under a weight. 
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Of the philosophy introduced here is a 
specimen : 


TRIAL BY JURY. 

‘ Your prayer ?” said Media. 

It was a petition, that thereafter all differences be- 
tween man and man in Odo, together with all alleged 
offences against the state, might be tried by twelve 
good men and true. These twelve to be unobnoxious 
to the party or parties concerned; their peers; and pre- 
viously unbiassed touching the matter at issue. Fur- 
thermore, that unanimity in these twelve should be 
indispensable to a verdict; and no dinner be vouchsafed 
till unanimity came. 

Loud and long laughed King Media in storn. 

“ This be your judge,” he cried, swaying his sceptre. 
“What! are twelve wise men more wise than one? or 
will twelve fools, put together, make one sage? Are 
than one? or twelve 
And if, of twelve men, 
three be fools, and three wise, three knaves, and three 


honest men more honest 


knaves less knavish than one ? 


twelve 





upright, how obtain real unanimity from such ? 
sut if twelve judges be better than one, then are 
hundred better than twelve. But take the 
whole populace for a jud long wait fora 
unanimous verdict. 
“Tf upon a thing dubious, there be little 
in the conflicting opinions of one man’s mind, how 
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| rade observed, that the brigantine had no boa 


“Away! As unerring justice dwells in a unity, and 
as one judge will at last judge the world be yond all 
appeal; so—though often here below justice be hard to 
attain—does man ; 
imitates that model divine. 
than twelve. 
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* And, as Justice, in ide al, is ever painte di] ig h lifted 
above the crowd; so, from the exaltation of bis rank, 
an honest king is the best of those unical judges i 
individually are better than twelve. And therefore am 


I, King Media, the best judge in this land.” 





There is uncommon power in this des rip- 
tion of 
THE 


SAILORLESS SHIP. 


After a long and anxious reconnoitre, we came still 
nearer, using our oars, but very reluctantly on Jarl’s 
part; who, while rowing, kept his eyes over his shoulder, 
as if about to beach the little Chamois on the back of a 
whale as of yore. I] as impatient 
to quit the vic inity of the vessel, as bef he had been 
anxiously courting it. Now, as the silent briganti 
again swung round her broadside, I hailed her 
No return. Again. But all was With 
vigorous strokes we closed with her, giving 
unanswered hail; when laying 
side, I clutched at the main-chains. 
her dragging us 
painter, I sprang over the rail, followed by Jarl, 
had snatched his harpoon, his favourite arms. I 
used with that weapon to overcome the monsters of 
deep, he doubted not it would prove equally serviceable 
in any other encounter. The 
litter. 
cocoa-nuts, empty casks, and cases. 


Indeed, he seemed fu 
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But we could not conceive how, 
wind, the craft could, for any ¢c 

have guided herself without the help of a hand. Still, 
the breeze was light and steady. Now, see ing the helm 
thus lashed I could not but distr tl | 
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mutineers—Lascars, or Manilla-men; 
dered the Europeans of the crew, might not be 
to let strangers depart unmolested. Or 
entire ship’s company mig 
a fever, its infection still lurking i 
And though the first conceit, as t 
surmise, it was nevertheless deemed prudent to secure 
the hatches, which, for the present, we accordit ly 
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yet worse, the 


it have been swept away by 
n the poisoned hull. 


he last, was a mere 


barred down with the oars of our boat. 
about the deck in search of water. And finding 
some in a clumsy cask, drank long and freely, and to 
our thirsty souls’ content. The wind now 
and the rent sails like to blow from the yards, 
brought the brigantine to the wind, and brailed up the 
canvass. ‘This left us at liberty to examine the craft, 
though, unfortunately, the night was growing hazy, 
All this while our boat was still towing alongside; and 
I was about to drop it astern, when Jarl, ever cautious 
declared it safer where it 


went 
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cumstance most unusual in any sort of a sea. 
But marking this I was exceedingly gr It 
| seemed to indicate, as I had opined, tha 
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} crew. And in a good isure this dispelled my fears 
of foul I ] Ly, and the ay prehension of contagion. En- 
| couraged by these reflections, I now resolved to « nd 
and explore the cabin, though rely against Jarl’s 
counsel, lo be sure, as he earnestly said, tl tep 
might | been deferred till daylight; but it seemed 
uit. So bethinking me of our tinder- 

I st him tl it for them 
re les wert t; f which th Skye- 
} mal lown tl rbed end of his harpoon; 
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gave the place the air of some subterranean oratory, say 
a prayer-room of Peter the Hermit. But coils of rig- 
ging, bolts of canvass, articles of clothing, and disorderly 
heaps of rubbish, harmonized not with this impression. 
Two doors, one on each side, led into wee little state- 
rooms, the berths of which also were littered. Among 
other things was a large box, sheathed with iron and 
stoutly clamped, containing a keg partly filled with 
powder, the half of an old cutlass, a pouch of bullets, 
and a case for a sextant—a brass plate on the lid, with 
the maker’s name, London. The broken blade of the 
cutlass was very rusty and stained, and the iron hilt 
bent in. It looked so tragical that I thrust it out of 
my sight. Removing a small trap-door, opening into 
the space beneath, called the “run,” we lighted upon 
sundry cutlasses and muskets, lying together at sixes 
and sevens, as if pitched down in a hurry. Casting 
round a hasty glance, and satisfying ourselves that 
through the bulkhead of the cabin there was no passage 
to the forward part of the hold, we caught up the 
muskets and cutlasses, the powder-keg and the pouch 
of bullets, and bundling them on deck, prepared to visit 
the other end of the vessel. Previous to so doing, how- 
ever, I loaded a musket and belted a cutlass to my side. 
But my Viking preferred his harpoon. In the fore- 
castle reigned similar confusion. But there was a snug 
little lair, cleared away in one corner, and furnished 
with a grass mat and bolster, like those used among the 
Islanders of these seas. This little lair looked to us as 
if some leopard had crouched there. And as it turned 
out, we were not far from right. Forming one side of 
this retreat was a sailor's chest, stoutly secured by a 
lock, and monstrously heavy withal. Regardless of 
Jarl’s entreaties, I managed to burst the lid; thereby 
revealing a motley assemblage of millinery, and out- 
landish knick-knacks of all sorts; together with sundry 
rude calico contrivances, which though of nnaccountable 
cut, nevertheless possessed a certain petticoatish air, 
and latitude of skirt, betokening them the habiliments 
of some feminine creature, most probably of the human 
species. In this strong box, also, was a canvass bag, 
jingling with rusty old bell buttons, gangrened copper 
olts, and sheathing nails; damp greenish Carolus 
dollars (true coin all), besides divers iron screws, and 
battered chisels, and belaying-pins. Sounded on the 
chest lid, the dollars rang clear as convent bells. These 
were put aside by Jarl; the sight of substantial dollars 
doing away, for the nonce, with his superstitious mis- 
givings. ; Groping again into the chest, we 
brought to light a queer little hair trunk, very bald 
and ricketty. At every corner was a mighty clamp, 
the weight of which had no doubt debilitated the box. 
It was jealously secured with a padlock, almost as big 
as itself; so that it was almost a question, which was 
meant to be security to the other. Prying at it hard, 
we at length effected an entrance; but saw no golden 
moidores, no ruddy doubloons; nothing under heaven 
but three pewter mugs, such as are used in a ship's 
cabin, several brass screws and brass plates, which must 
have belonged to a quadrant; together with a famous 
lot of glass beads and brass rings; while, pasted on the 
inside of the cover, was a little coloured print, repre- 
senting the harlots, the shameless hussies, having a fine 
time with the Prodigal Son. It should have been men- 
tioned ere now, that while we were busy in the fore- 
castle we were several times startled by strange sounds 
aloft. And just after, crashing into the little hair 
trunk, down came a great top-block, right through the 
scuttle, narrowly missing my Viking’s crown; a much 
stronger article, by the way, than your goldsmiths’ turn- 
put in these days. 


In the various islands he visits the author 
typifies and satirizes men, manners, and insti- 
tations at home, somewhat after the plan of 
wulliver’s Travels, to which, indeed, Mardi 
hears a resemblance. 





Sir Elidoe; an Old Breton Legend. From the 
German of the Baron pE LA Morre Fovugve. 
London: Mozley. 1849. 

Tuts is, we believe, the first presentation of Fovqur’s 

romance of Sir Elidoe, in an English dress to the 

English reader. And yet it is one of the best of his 

numerous productions, full of noble sentiments, fraught 

with useful moral, and like them all, “flowery and elabo- 





simple in plot, tone, and language, yet marvellously 
suggestive, and thoroughly subservient to some one 
religious idea, which stands as key-note to the whole.” 

Another of its merits consists in its careful adherence 
to historical accuracy, not chronological, but scenic; that 
is to say, the authority avails himself of the novelist’s 
privilege to dislocate the actual order of events, where 
it helps his plot, but the mise en scene is always perfect ; 
there is no anachronism of detail; his personages talk and 
act as the personages of the period treated of might be sup- 
posed to do, and not like people of our century transferred 
backward to a past age, the ideas modern, but the 
language and dress antique. 

This translation is skilfully executed, with an ayoid- 
ance of that stiffness which too often attends the attempt 
to render thoughts conceived in one language into the 
expressions of another, which has no words precisely 
analogous. It is more especially difficult to translate 
German into flowing and graceful English, from the 
privilege of coining words so unmercifully exercised by our 
neighbours and so peremptorily denied to ourselves. 
But of this volume we may remark that it reads less 
like a translation than any we have perused for a long 
time. We can, with great confidence, commend it to the 
attention of our subscribers. 








Previsions of Lady Evelyn; from “ The Triumphs of 
Time.” By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham.” 
London: Simms and M‘Intyre. 

THE judicious selection of novels for admission into 

the Parlour Library which has distinguished it from 

the beginning, still continues to preserve for it the large 
popularity it has acquired. The latest volume is now 
before us, and it contains one of the most interesting of 

Mrs. Marsn’s fictions, and one which, like all that she 

writes, is wholesome as interesting. The only regret 

we feel when we take up this delightful collection of 
novels is that a volume is not published every week 
instead of once a month only. 





POETRY. 

Revelations of Life, and other Poems. By 

JouN Epmunp Reape. London: Parker. 
1849. 

Mr. Reape is one of the numerous class of 

versemongers who have entirely mistaken their 

vocation in thinking they can write poetry. 





In the mere mechanism of the language and | 
metre, his compositions are not much to be | 
complained of, but they are totally devoid of 
even the faintest ray of inspiration, and in the 
descriptive scenes are singularly wanting the 
power to convey to the reader a distinct idea 
of the thing described—a fault which is greatly 
owing to the inaptitude of the author’s similes. 
Not only, however, are Mr. Reapr’s poems 
wanting in originality of ideas in general, but 
many of them are palpable imitations. The 
first and longest poem in the book has evi- | 
dently, in matter and style, been suggested by 
Worpswortn’s Excursion, while single pas- 
sages remind us, now of one, now of another 
poet—not by their spirit or genius, but by 
their subject words: by words, we do not | 
mean diction. Take, for instance, this invo- | 
cation : 

O everlasting Light! while I addressed 

Another, thou didst mingle with my prayer : 

Ethereal stream! in rolling the broad day, 

tiver-like, while I spake. Ingenerate essence ! 

First, holiest, purest; oh, how vain are words 

To unfold thee, Thou, in whom as God absorbed, 

All thought is lost ; fount, on I call thee, life 

Of Godhead, vibrating upon the air. 

Pervading Spirit ! filling earth and heaven, 

And emanating through infinity: 

All space, all worlds, all time, exist in thee, 

And death the shadow of thy presence is: 

The harmonies of motion and repose. 





Fountain of Joy! that overflows thine urn, 
Wakening to motive being life that else 

Were chaos; or create or uncreate, 

Save by thy presence. Thou dost robe the Earth 
With hues as with a vesture, covering her 
Upheaving through starreal ; her rising breath 
Embodied is by thee in cloudy shapes, 





And so on for nearly another page. All the 
meaning that is to be found in the above is 
evidently gathered from Mriton’s celebrated 
Invocation to Light, at the beginning of the 
third book of Paradise Lost. As the passage 
is doubtless familiar to our readers, it 1s quite 
unnecessary for us to point out in detail the 
imitations, or to dwell upon the enormous 
difference between the copy and the original. 

The next extract recalled to our recollection 
the commencement of a poem of CAMPBELL’s 
—The Last Man, which in our juvenile days 
had a great fascination for us. If we remem- 
ber rightly, it began, 

I saw a Vision in my sleep, 
Which gave my spirit strength to sweep 
Adown the gulf of Time.—&e. 

Mr. Reave’s imitation, or at least what we 
conceive to be such, is the commencement of a 
poem, entitled—A Vision of the Ancient Kings : 

The vision came upon my sleep, 
From the phantom-land of Dreams : 
And with its prophetic gleams, ° 
Song was sent me mild and deep, 
To tell all I did behold. 

We could multiply instances, but we will 
not longer trespass on the reader’s patience. 

We see that Mr. Reape is the author of 
several poetical works, as well as a book of 
travels, which has reached a second edition. 
We are, we confess, surprised at the success 
these circumstances seem to announce, as, from 
the specimen of his authorship, now on our 
desk, we should, for his poetry at least, have 
augured anything but an encouraging recep- 
tion. 

It is only fair to state, however, that if Mr. 
Reave’s views are neither very original, nor 
very lucidly expressed, they are by no means 
foolish, and display much good feeling. 

He may have the heart of a poet; but he 
has not the mind ;—and, we repeat, has mis- 
taken his vocation. 








Moscha Lamberti; or, a Deed Done has an End. A 
Romance. By Mary Evizapetu Smiru. London: 
A. Hall and Co. 1849, 

Tuts is one of the perplexing poems which continually 

cross the critic's path, and of which he is at a loss how 

to speak: there is nothing to command applause, nothing 


| toreprove. The writer is skilful in the mechanism of 


poetry; her rhymes are unexceptionable, her metre is 
perfect; she has a ready command of words; the phra- 
seology of poetry is thoroughly familiar to her; and yet 
there is wanting the spirit of poetry. Moscha Lamberti 
is a tale told in graceful verse, but it is not properly a 
poem, as we understand poetry. There are no novel 
thoughts; there is not an original idea, that is to say, 
one which is not to be found in some other writer, nor 
even old ideas recombined in new forms. 

Now merely to put into verse a narrative which may 
be better related in plain prose, always appears to us to 
be a waste of ingenuity and labour: yet it is of such 
that nine-tenths of the volumes of poetry sent for 
review are found to consist. It is our endeavour to 
discover in them some passages which we might present 
to our readers as containing something new in senti- 
ment or description, and which may be worth remem- 
bering, but rarely can we discover any, and in such 
case we prefer to make no extract rather than occupy 
our space with rhymes and common-places fitted only 
for an album or the Poet’s Corner of a country news- 
paper. Kindness to the writer also prescribes the same 
course. 








EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The First Book of Geography. By Huco REED. 
London: Grant and Griffiths, 
THERE are but two ways of teaching children Geography, 
by maps and by descriptions. All catechisms and 
gazetteers are useless. At the utmost they serve only 
to cram the young mind with a chaos of names which 
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they repeat, parrot-like; but of the actual places—of 
the form and inhabitants of the globe, they remain in 

rfect ignorance. The same fault is apparent in this 
ittle book of Mr. Reed. It is nothing more than a 
gazetteer. It is adapted for youth who have already 
made considerable progress in the elements of geography, 
but for beginners, it is altogether unfitted. We cannot 
understand how it is that those who write books for 
children continue to forget so entirely the manner in 
which they found knowledge conveyed most easily to 
themselves. 








RELICION. 

The Closing Scene; or Christianity and In- 
Jidelity contrasted in the Last Hours of 
Remarkable Persons. By the Rev. Erskine 
Nears, M.A. Second Series. Longmans. 
1849. 

Tue object of this little work can scarcely fail 
to be interesting. The success of the first 
series—a second edition having appeared 
shortly after its publication—constitutes the 
best critique the public could supply, and the 
best inducement to a continuation the author 
could desire. Closing scenes, although no 
novelties in a planet where they happen by 
the score every minute, must ever exert a 
fearful fascination. A dying man is for the 
time a hero grappling with a mysterious but 
invincible antagonist. The meanest mortal 
becomes an object of oppressive interest, when 
we think of the secret he is about to solve, and 
of the unmapped region he is about to ex- 
plore. 

Mr. Neate has enhanced the melancholy 
attractions of his theme by a series of con- 
trasts; and these have been rendered more 
effective by prefixing a slight sketch of the 
life, to his account of the death, of each indi- 
vidual. His characters—we may say—die in 
pairs. Brcxrorp, the “ Man of Taste,” spend- 
mg a long life and a princely fortune upon 


himself, is coupled with Cuartes Srmeon of 


Cambridge, the “ Spiritual Father of many an 
sarnest Pastor,” 

With whom pecuniary disinterestedness was the rule 
of life; who systematically handed over to his curate 
the entire proceeds of his benefice; who passed by, once 
and again, the best livings which his college had to 
bestow, and which in turn awaited his acceptance; who 
might have had lettered ease, and preferred uninter- 
mitted labour; who discharged unflinchingly the re- 
quirements of a difficult post because he felt that their 
way blended with them signal usefulness, 

Artuur TuistLewoop, who suffers a traitor’s 
doom, and plunges into the great mystery from 
the edge of a scaffold, is contrasted with Joun 
Foster, the essayist, who probes his way 


silently but safely through the dark passes of 


death. The fiery Mrraseav, who perishes in 
the pride of his popularity, with half of Paris 
at his doors, is followed by the gentle Janz 
Taytor of Ongar, whose modest career and 
placid end contrast as strikingly with the 
flashing life and theatrical exit of the French- 
man, as her simple Rhymes do with his 
feverish Lettres @ Sophie. Next, we have a 
brace of Deists who destroy their child and 
subsequently themselves, under circumstances 
of peculiar deliberateness; and then some par- 
ticulars of Epwarp Coxston, the “ Merchant 
Prince ” of Bristol, whose best eulogium was 
his own reply to a person who urged him to 
marry—* Every helpless widow is my wife, and 
her distressed orphans my children.” The re- 
maining groups are Lawrence, Earl Ferrers, 
“the man of furious passions and faltering 
creed,” and Mrs. Parris of Bath, a lady truly 
memorable for her munificence ; Lord CAMEL- 








ForD, the duellist, and Bishop Corrtz; the 
guileful TatteyRanp, and the guileless Earl 
Srencer. The closing scene of the volume is 
that of the noble-hearted Exizanetu Fry. 

It would be dangerous, however, to assume 
—as is too frequently done both by infidel 
and believers—that the terminal hours of life 
furnish an infallible test of principles. Strange 
as it may seem, there is painful evidence that 
many act their way into eternity: they “dra- 
matize their deaths,” as TALLEYRAND said of 
Miraseav. The Count, in fact, died in state ; 
he talked on politics like an oracle, his ear 
was filled with the mournful hum of the idol- 
izing multitudes that thronged the street below, 
and when the sound of distant cannon pealed 
into his apartment, he exclaimed, “Are these 
already the Achilles funeral,’ and expired. 
The performance of the Prince of Benevento 
himself was scarcely less striking; he made 
his exit from the stage of life in the character 
he had so often played—that of a deceiver, a 
courtier, and a wit. His conversion was sup- 
posed by many to have been a hoax. When 
visited by the King and Madame ApELarpg, 
“ This,” said the dying man, “is the geatest 
honour ever conferred upon my house! It 
crowns the felicity of my life!” 

At last, when the Abbe Dupanloup related to him 
these words of the Archbishop of Paris: “ For M. de 
Talleyrand I would give my life,” he replied, “He might 
make a better use of it,” and expired. 

And who that reads of THistLEwoon’s non- 
chalant bearing upon the scaffold—of his cool 
speculation upon the “ grand secret”—of his 
persistent assertion of atheistic principles, and 
of his determined rejection of all spiritual 
counsel, will be prepared for the strange dis- 
closure which follows :— 

Publicly his demeanor was that of a man who was 
resolved boldly to meet the fate he had deserved; no 
expression of hope escaped him, no breathing of re- 
pentance, no spark of grace appeared; yet it is a fact, 
attested by a witness entitled to full belief, that on the 
night immediately preceding his execution, while he 
supposed that the person who was appointed to watch 
him in his cell was asleep, this miserable man was seen 
by that person repeatedly to fall upon his knees; and 
was heard repeatedly to call upon Christ his Saviour to 
have mercy upon him, and to forgive him his sins. 

Mr. Neatr’s volume is, strictly speaking, a 
compilation, and cannot therefore claim rank 
as an original composition. This fact, together 
with the serious character of the theme, takes 
it in some measure out of the range of minute 
criticism. It should be observed, however, 
that the “ closing scenes” are not in all cases 
pourtrayed with sufficient breadth and promi- 
nence to justify the titular object of the work. 
There is little in Witt1aAm Becxrorp’s death, 
as detailed, and it is the first in the volume, to 
entitle him to the melancholy position in which 
he has been placed. The Caliph’s life is more 
instructive than his death, and upon this 
Mr. Neaze justly comments : 

His income for many years was little short of 100,0007. 
r* r annum. 

What hospital did he build? What asylum did he 
endow? What school did he originate? What sanc- 
tuary did he raise for the worship of the Most High? 
What cloud of heathen error and ignorance did he seek 
to dissipate? What memorial has he left behind him to 
cheer and gladden, during life's weary pilgrimage, the 
aged, the sorrow-stricken, the suffering, the desolate, or 
bereaved? What charity did he munificently support 
during life, or place beyond the reach of failure by his 
testamentary dispositions at death? What widow's 
grateful tears, or orphan’s murmured blessings, will the 
casual mention of his name arouse? 

Joun Howarp would have moved a world 
of misery with the money Witi1Am Becxrorp 





spent in building towers, and collecting articles 
of vertu ! 

Mr. Neate has, however, arranged his ma- 
terials in such a way as to render the volume 
highly popular, and—we would therefore hope 
—highly useful. It is one to which we can 
give the heartiest commendation. 


A Selection from his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s Practical Expositions of the Gospels, of those 
parts more particularly which refer to the Faith and 
Practice of a Christian. sy the Rey. 
Wilkinson, B. D., Rector of Whicham. 
C. Cox, 1849. 

Tuts acceptable volume had its origin thus. The 
Editor had been accustomed in his family devotions to 
read portions of the Expository Lectures of the Arch- 
bishop. They were found to be so effective and 
attractive that he was induced to ask of his Grace per- 
mission to publish the extracts in a collected form for 
the use of others who might not have the taste to dis- 
cover the most practically useful portions of an extensive 
work, or the ability to purchase the whole of it. The 
consent of the Archbishop was readily given, and in the 
little book before us, is contained some of the most 
admirable writing to be found in the whole range even 
of our rich religious literature. It should be nsed in 
every household. 


George 
London: 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Adams's Pocket Guide to the Environs of London. By 
J. E. BLANCHARD, London: Adams. 
A USEFUL stranger’s handbook to the neighbourhoods of 
the metropolis, which are worth visiting, within a circle 
of thirty miles. It is nicely written, and embellished 
with numerous engravings. 








The Report of the 
Marriage, relative to a Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife's Sister: examined in a letter to Sir R. H. 
Inglis, Bart., M.P. sy A. J. Beresrorp Hore, 
M.P. Second Edition. Ridgway. 1849. 

WHOLLY incomprehensible to us is the bigotry that 
arrays itself in active opposition to the proposal for 
giving a legal sanction to a connexion which has already 
the sanction of society, against which reason cannot 
advance a single argument, which has its foundation in 
the holiest sentiments of humanity, which has not been 
attended with a single practical evil, or even 
ence; which is approved by three-fourths of the clergy 
of all denominations, and to which the promptings must 
be strong indeed when we find that even in spite of the 
penalties which a wicked law opposes to it, some thou- 
sands of persons in all ranks of life, from the peer to 
the peasant, and of all creeds, are found to have formed 
the forbidden union. 

We had supposed Mr. Hore to be a sensible man; 
the perusal of this pamphlet destroys that favourable 
impression. It shows him to be narrow-minded, by 
which epithet we mean incapable of looking beyond a 
certain circumscribed circle of ideas—the notions of a 
clique, or a sect, and who would hedge in all mankind 
by his own boundaries. Mr. Hore contends that it is 
the business of the opponents of the law to make out a 
case against it. Not so with a modern restrictive law, 
as this is. Upon the face of it, a law which prohibits the 
natural right of a man to marry whom he pleases, is a 
law interfering with individual liberty, or matter which 
concerns himself alone, and therefore the onus of proof 
of the necessity of such a law for the a lvantage | of 
ijacve it 1s a 


of law, 


inconveni- 


society is thrown upon its supporters. Prim 
bad law, for it trespasses beyond the province 
whose business it is only to interfere with men’s actions, 
so far as to prevent them from doing an injury to others 
—in fact to secure liberty of thought and action to all, 
by prohibiting each one from doing anything that inter- 
feres with the liberty of the rest. All laws that 
attempt more than this, are despotic, and the presump- 
tion against them is so strong, that it is for those who 
would maintain them to establish the necessity for their 
existence. So it is with the law in question. It 
violates the primary purposes of all law, which is to 
prevent persons from doing anything that may be 
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injurious to others. Plainly, the prohibited marriage is 
only injurious, if at all, to the parties, and society in no 
way suffers from it, or, at least, it is for its suppor- 
ters to establish the fact that an injury does result from 
it to society at large. This they have, so far, entirely 
failed to do, and they rest their case upon a mere 
irrational prejudice which cannot bear the test of argu- 
ment, and of which, therefore, a man occupying the 
place of Mr. Hore, ouglit to be heartily ashamed. 





ART. 





The Inundation. By C.F. Kiorsor. Engraved by 

T. W. DAvey. Ackermann and Co, 
Turs drawing is full of truth and beauty, and strongly 
reminds us of LANDSEER, whose accurate pencillings 
from nature have made him the worthy leader of a 
popular school. The language of the scene before us 
is more truthful and expressive than words can render 
it. An inundation has surprised a newfoundland dog 
and her pups in their kennel. They are represented, 
some as having reached the roof of their frail box, and 
others as trying in vain to battle with the flood, and 
to escape. The parent despairingly bewails the fate that 
seems to await the family. A boat approaches, but it 
is too distant to inspire confidence, and the agony of the 
cene is heightened by this forlorn hope. The attitude 
of the parent dog is graceful and natural, and the whole 
group is in perfect harmony. Mr. Davey’s share of the 
work is well executed—alike a credit to the theme and 
the artist. 








MUSIC. 

Beethoven's Celebrated Mass in C. For four Solo 
Voices and Chorus, with an Accompaniment for the 
Organ or Piano-forte. Nos. 1. and II. D’Almaine 
and Co, 


Tus magnificent work of BEETHOVEN is too well 
known to need description. The lovers of sacred music 
will be delighted to learn that it is to be procured 
beautifully printed, edited with great care, adapted for 
the use of amateurs, and at a price which brings it 
within the means of every body. 








Remember Me. Ballad composed by G. J. O. ALLMAN. 
Tre latest production of this composer’s indefatigable 
pen, still indicating impovement as practice makes him 
more and more perfect in his art. 


MUSICAL CHIT CHAT, 

Miss Catherine Hayes, a young Irish lady, who has 
acquired great reputation as a singer at Vienna, Milan, | 
and all the principal cities in Italy, is announced in the | 
Paris papers, as having arrived there on her way to | 
London. Miss Hayes is engaged at the Royal Italian | 
Opera, Covent-garden. She has been detained in Paris 
for some days, in consequence of a severe cold.——The 
Royal Academy of Music had its first concert for the 
season on Saturday week, and was numerously attended. 
There was not much novelty. Mendelssohn contributed 
the greater part of the musie, and the pupils acquitted 
themselves satisfactorily, without any striking feature 
to call for specific remark. Catalini has been forced | 
to fly from Florence in consequence of the violent revolu- | 
tion, and has arrived at Lyons. Mile. Parodi, brought | 
safely from Paris, by Signor Puzzi, is known to be the | 
favoured pupil of Pasta, in whose range of parts and 
style of acting and singing, she may therefore be ex- 
pected to appear. She is of fine and commanding 
person. 











THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

DRAMATIC CHRONICLE.—The American journals 
report that Mr. Macreapy has a MS. original play by 
Sir E. Butwer Lytron, which he intends to produce 
in America. Mrs. Burter (Fanny KEMBLE) has 
been giving readings of Shakspere Plays, with great 
success, at New York and Boston. In Manchester, 
Mr. G. H. Lewes has appeared a second time in Shy- 
lock. According to the provincial criticisms, though Mr. 








Lewes had formed a good conception of the character, 
he was yet deficient in execution and physical power. 
The management of the theatre has advertised the pro- 
duction cf a drama b¥ Mr. Lewes, entitled “The Noble 
Heart "—with himself in the hero. 

Her Masesty’s THEATRE—Nothing but the memory 
of Jenny Linp prevented ALBont from enjoying very 
much the same popular idolatry which has been lavished 
upon her. Returning from Paris for a visit of two 
nights only, preparatory to her engagement for the 
season, ALBONI has astonished her crowded and enthu- 
siastic audiences, so great and manifest is her improve- 
ment since she quitted England at the close of last 
season. She has put forth powers which she was not 
known to have possessed, and succeeded in flights of 
which her warmest admirers had not deemed her capable. 
The vacuum occasioned by the retirement of the Swedish 
Nightingale, will be not unworthily filled, and the Opera 
House will lose little of its attractions. A brilliant 
company greeted her on each performance. Cenerentola 
was the opera chosen, and it was powerfully cast, with 
strong chorus, and an orchestra that leaves nothing to 
be desired. The ballet was extremely beautiful, and it 
seems that Mr. LuMLEy is resolved to maintain his un- 
questioned supremacy in this attractive entertainment. 
A brilliant season may be anticipated. 

Royau IrautAN Orera.—The manner in which 
Masaniello is actually produced even surpasses what 
rumour had noised abroad of its intended magnificence 
and perfection. It is probably unrivalled as a spectacle by 
anything ever before seen on the stage in this country. 
The costumes, the grouping, the scenery, are extra- 
ordinary. But the music is no less attractive: Marto, 
as the Neapolitan fisherman, not only sings his part 
well, but acts it admirably. The choruses are perfect, 
and the orchestra superb. There is but one fault—it is 
too long. Although varied with dancing, an opera in 
five acts, extending its performance to near five hours, 


| becomes tedious. However loth to curtail or force a 


composition, we think it would be more prudent to clip 
some of the heavier passages. The Opera itself would 
gain by it, and many a head-ache would be saved to the 
audience. The repetition of this grand work will pro 
bably be frequent, for it is @ sight which everybody 
ought to see—one which will never be forgotten,—a 
combination of attractions,;—music, vocal and instru- 
mental, scenery, costumes, acting, grouping, such as 
never was witnessed in England, and we may not have 
its like again for many a year. 

Princess's THEATRE.—Madlle. NAu has appeared 
here in AuBER's opera of Siréne, taking her original 
character of Zerlind. She has certainly improved since 
her former visit; her style is singularly brilliant, in the 
best manner of the French school; she seemed to sport 
with her voice, and her perfect mastery of the difficulties 
of vocalization was extraordinary. She was enthu- 
siastically applauded, and will certainly produce a run, 





HaYMARKET THEATRE.—“ The Brigand” has been 
reproduced here, with Mr. WALLACK for the hero, and 
with undiminished popularity. He has lost none of the 
skill with which he first sueceeded in establishing the 
fame of this interesting melo-drama, and at its close he 
was called before the curtain and warmly greeted. It 
was effectively put upon the stage in its scenery and 
decorations. It was followed by a new farce, called 
The Trumpeter's Wedding, which gives ample scope 
for KEELEY’s comic humour, and introduces some very 
pretty music. The plot is thus related by a con- 
temporary: ‘‘ A cavalier officer ventures into the town 
he is beleaguering that he may have an interview with 
his lady. The fear of discovery leads him to disguise 
himself as a Puritan trumpeter, who is about to be 
married to his (the Cavalier’s) foster sister. The real 
Simon Pure (Mr. KEELEY) arrives in time to have his 
jealousy roused, and to be taken for the disguised 
Cavalier. He is persuaded to adopt the mistake, but 
revenges himself for threatened death by making love 
to the lady whom the Cavalier has come to see. An 
amusing imbroglio ensues, in which Mr. Krer.ey, on 
whom the weight of the piece falls, has ample scope 
for his humour, in representing the alternate terror and 
amativeness of the perplexed trumpeter, till all is set 
right after the most approved fas 
pletely successful. 





hion.” It was com- 


Frencu Piays—Sr. JAMeEs’s THrearre.— Mudlle. 
Carton took her benefit last week, and was welcomed 
by an audience of unprecedented rank and fashion. 





The opera selected for this occasion was AuBER's Les 
Diamans de la Couronne, which was produced for the 
first time in full score. Our readers will probably 
remember the curtailed version of it at the Princess's 
Theatre, where Mad. Tu1i.on delighted the town for 
almost an entire season in the character of Catarina. 
Mdlle. CHaArton was quite equal to her in spirited 
acting and brilliancy of singing. The other parts were 
well filled, and the dresses and decorations beautiful, 
We trust it will be often repeated, for it ought to be 
seen by everybody. 

Tue ApEetPput—The new drama of The Hop 
Pickers is enjoying the same course of popuiarity as 
attended Green Bushes, which it promises to rival. 
Everybody is going to see, and therefore everybody will 
go, of course. But it is really a very capital drama 
and admirably acted by Wricut, Paut Beprorp, and 
Munyarp, the latter exhibiting powers which iark 
him as an actor of extraordinary ability. He is one of 
the most rising men in his profession. 

THe ITALIAN OrerRA, CoveNT GARDEN. — Ma- 
saniello has been repeated to crowded houses, and great 
as were its recognized beauties at first, it improves on 
re-hearing. ‘The gorgeousness of the scenery, and the 
perfectness of the singers, have made it more a public 
favourite than even its own excellence could have en- 
sured. On Thursday Her Majesty was present, and 
to-night (Saturday) the opera will be presented for the 
last time until June. 

PANORAMA OF THE Mississipp1.—Miss Linwoop’'s 
Gallery in Leicester Square, has been opened under the 
name of “The Grand American Hall,” and Mr. J. B. 
Smit displays a monster-moving panorama of the Mis- 
sissippi river. Mr. Smrru is an American artist, and his 


production is quite in keeping with the characteristics of 


his father land. The completeness and extent of the 
work may be inferred by the fact that it covers some 
four miles of canvass, It offers a two hour's indulgence 
which has never been equalled in its way. The con- 
tinuous river and land scenes are very effective, and with 
the aid of the written description provided by Mr. Smrru, 
and his still more humourous oral one, give a good idea 
of the Yankee king of rivers. 

Crosspy HAtu.—Mr. Love’s Lenten Entertainments 
at the Hall have been well attended; Mr. Love's ex- 
traordinary assumptions of character are diverting in 
the extreme. 





ORICINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 
SONNET : 
VOICE—MEMORY. 
3y CALDER CAMPBELL. 

Love enters at our ears sometimes,—and so 
It was with me when first thy voice I heard, 
Which, like the music of an unseen bird, 
Around my senses seem’d a chain to throw 
Of deep entrancement—bidding sleep the woe 
Of restless pain. Alas, thus I incurr’d 
More pitiable peril,—to and fro 
That yet should toss my mind, as by some word 
Of witchcraft beldams rock the reeling bark!— 
saw thee not, but listened; drinking in 
Such tones as made a music without song, 
Till up I gat, and gazed—and gazing, mark 
So sweet a face to that sweet voice belong, 
That both by ear and eye Love did my spirit win! 


— 


CAROLINE. 


By HARGRAVE JENNINGS. 


Urania, with her soft eye upward turned, 
Should be the first to see, fair Caroline, 

With white wrists sparkling as with stray starbeams, 
And whitest robe, as white as the far sail 

Seen distant on the wide West Indian blue. 

Oh! with that voice persuasive, and the tone 
Which sometimes as with honey droppeth, what 
Might thou not do for good, or even ill.— 
Winning the Dragon, with his gleaming scales, 
To circle out, relaxing, his fell gripe 

From the crushed figure of some armed Knight, 
Still breathing in that stygian embrace. 

All works of pity, as all thoughts of love 

May well be thine, 

Fair Caroline! 
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“THE SM: AL L FR RY OF LITE R ATURE. 
Amone the pamphlets and small books which have 
been forwarded for review during the last fortnight, we 


have, according to our custom, to notice in the summary | 


fashion which befits their size, the following: 


A Report of the Enquiry held by the Lord Bishop of 


Exeter at Devonport, into the Principles of the Sisters 
of Mercy, gives a full account of the proceedings in that 
extraordinary affair. 
to the propriety or impropriety of the 
servances of the ladies who so generously established 
the “ Orphan’s Home” in that town, we cannot yet un- 
derstand by what right the press or the public have 
claimed a censorship over them, or why a party of ladies 
are not permitted to have any religious tenets they 
please, without being made responsible for them, either 
: the Bishop of the Diocese or the Editors of the news- 
papers. 
of all the particulars requisite for forming a ju: gn rent 
will find them here ——Mr. RrpGway has just published 
a pamphlet, ¢ entitled The Russians in Moldavia and 
Wallachia, which at the present juncture will be read 
with interest, for it treats temperately enough of the 
encroachments mad and threatened by the Autocrat 
upon the empire which Russia has long since marked 
for her 01 phiet by the same publish 

on Practical Financial ies is evidently the pro- 
duction of 
and having 
purpose is 


religious ob- 

















some person connected with the government, 
information. Its 
to defend the economical reforms that have 
been introduced by iinst the criticism, of 
those who complain that they are not carried far enough. 
It is written with spirit and ability, is very readable, 
and, we must 

reductions of this according to this authority, 
only a beginning. But we want an e ualizi ition of 
taxes, even more than a reduction. The injust 
present scheme is more grievous than the burden. The 
inequality of the stamp duties; the iniquity of an in- 
come tax, which charges labour at the same rate 
property, are points to which the attention of the finan- 
cial reformers ought to be given, at least as carefully as 
to reductions of expenditure. 


access to official sources of 





ministers a 





year are, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

BAYSWATER, March 23rd, 1849. 
Sir,—Between three and four years ago you wrote 
strongly against the 
vogue amongst publishers of not bringing out a work 

entire, but publishing the several volumes at intervals. 
I have reason to believe your remarks did good ser- 
vice, as several works broug 
have since been completed; I may mention particularly 
D'Arblay's Diary. Mr. G. P. R. James, however, stil 
remains a great defaulter: the concluding portion of his 
History of Richard the First has not yet appeared, 
although the first two volumes bear date 1841; and, as 
a purchaser, I think I have a right to say it is now 
high time we had some assurance, not only that the re- 
mainder will be published, but that such publication 
shall take place within a given period.—1 am, Sir 

your obedient servant, 
A READER OF THE CRITIC. 





METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COMPANY 

(From the Times.) 
Tue works of this company at 4 , 
ham, are now completed, and are well worth a visit from 
all who are interested in the progress of agriculture. 
The company, it will be remembered, was incorporated 
by act of Parliament, for the purpose of convey ing the 
contents of the London sewers iu a liquid form into the 
country, 


and distributing them over the fields and gar- 
dens which surround the metropolis at 


a trifling cost. 
The mechanical means by these 
etfe rly the same } 
all our large cities 
formed for the reception of the sewag 
constructed to pump 
quired, and pipes being laid down from the works into | 
the districts wher 











which 





ted are very 





water is carried int 


up as much of 


Whatever may be the opinion as | 


H ywever, those who desire to p ISSESS them selve s | 


admit, seemingly very conclusive. The } 


as real | 


inconvenient system so much in | 


ht out in the above manner | 





this species of manure is likely to be = 


| in demand. 
with great success near Glasgow and Manche aster, but of 
course on a small scale compared with the operations 
| contemplated by this company. They have already 
laid down about nine miles of pipes in the parish of 
Fulham, and thence they intend extending them without 
loss of time into the district of Isleworth. The es- 
timates of profit formed by them show that they cal- 
culate on supplying sewage to 30,000 acres of land, and 
| that farmers, market-gardeners, and landowners eul- 
tivating about 68,000 acres, have by petition to Par- 
liament expressed their interest in the success of the 
experiment. This reveals the extent of the scheme in 
which the company have embarke1, and its great im- 
| portance to the interests of agriculture, not « ly in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis and other large towns, 
but generally througkout the of the 





country. Some 


had to contend are the scarcity of manure, its inferior 
immense e xpense in urved 1 in its pur- 
chase and transport. The Metropolitan Sewage Manure 
Company proposes to relieve the cultivators of the soil 
in the neighbourhood of London from this heavy burden, 
and if they succeed, they will have 
timalile boon upon the agricultural interest, besides 
g to good account the sewage which now con- 
. water of the Thames and poisons the 
t ere around it. As to the value i 
manure in enriching the soil, and greath 


productive pow remains 


quality, and the 


conferred an ines- 
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chemical properties have been analysed, 

found to comprise in a highly-concentrated 

is best adapted for making the earth d her increas¢ 








lication to grass lan 


The plan h: as been alre ady tried, i it appears, 


greatest ditticulties with which farmers have hitherto 
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| Ballantyne, 


Mr. C Const ible was probab ly the most sanguine © pub: 
lisher of the age, and he was induced to offer such sums 
to Sir Walter as in almost all cases bore away the = 
from all competitors. Sir Walter, however, paid de 
in the end for the flourish of his first issue ; 
cotimation of the value of his works was excited by the 
g speculation of his publisher, with whom he be- 
came p se up in a variety of transactions which ended 
in the bankruptcy or failure of all the parties concerned. 
This took place at the time of the panic in the early 
part of the year 1826, and it is well known that Sir 
Walter Scott arranged with his creditors to pay them 
in full instead of becoming bankrupt—a result to 
which he had become liable by his partnership with 
the printer, but which he was most anxious 





his own 








to avoid. 
Sir Walter incurred this great obligation under the 
idea that his continued industry and powers would er 


» him to achieve the task by fresh productions, 
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the Life of Be maparte and VV oodstock, produced wit! 


} account than the 


Its apy s reen ¢ 

re been attended with very surprising 
pre yore | of evidence collected on t] ubject, it is | 
that if tl company are successful in the 


placing it at the t 

und farmers around London, they will give an 

use impulse to the 

}manured, The about to commence 
and we shall watch with interest the result 

They will find an immense 

nd with among 









productiveness of the soil thus 


company are now 


To 
their first ( xperime nts 
mass of 


ignorance and pre judice to conte 
those 3 


ane interests they 





seek to promote, and some 


| actuate them are duly appreciated, but it is impossible 
that the existing state of things around London can long 
continue, or that men will persevere in watering their 
crops at an expense each time of from 21. to 5/. an acre, 
when the same can be done far more effectually with 
liquid manure, applied to the land by the hose at a cost 
of 1s. an acre. On Wednesday last some very interest- 
ing experiments were made at Stanley-bridge, with 
several new inventions for the economic and efficient 
distribution of the sewage on the soil. These experi- 
ments were completely successful, and gave great satis- 
| faction to a large and highly respectable company « 
gentlemen assembled on the occasion. The general 





land in any quantity for this purpose. Mr. Coode’s 


patent irrigator, which was one of the implements ex- 
hibited, excited much admiration 





NECROLOCY 


OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS. 


? 





| MR. ROBERT CADELL. 
| Mr. Robert Cadell, of Edinburgh, who for the last 





thirty years held a very prominent situation 


seller and publisher, but chiefly in connexion with the 
works of Sir Walter Scott, died on the 20th January, 
at be 3 seat near Edinburgh. We believe that Mr. 
Cadell commenced his career in a ¢ I rofession, 
but ve married the daughter of the late eminent Mr 
“‘onstable, and was introduced into itl 
that gentleman on the retirement of 


after the publication of 











Sir Walter's first poem 





the 
the hooks selling business, 
= hae of Sir Walter the 
pecuniary remuneration in 
literary fame. 


ious success of which created a new era in 


genius and 





stimulus of unprecedented 


addition to accumulating 


disposal of the market- | 
| who became 


f 


j time may elapse before the enlightened views which | 


a short time, afterwards enabled him to pay a handscine 
insts]ment. ’ But a scheme of Mr. Cadell’s turned the 
produétions of Sir Walter’s to far better 


ent novels and tales, and, in 





previous 


subseqi 





fact, led to the accomplishment of the 
Sir Walter, for all his creditors 


undertaking of 


whose claims were 


about 113,000/.—have been paid in full, and the wl 
domain ef Abb ord is in possession of his descen- 





dants. 

It has been mentioned above that wi Cadell va 
married to the daughter of Mr. Constable, but tha } 
died childless long before 1825, and Mr. C u ell | alter= 
married Miss Mylne, who now survives him. 
There remained, therefore, no f: nily tie 
two partners: at the time of the bankruptcy it was found 
that there were enormous stocks of Sir Walter Scott's 
works on hand, in editions of various 
or in series of works, which were held either by 
Constable and Co., or by Messrs. Hurst and Robinson, 
bankrupts at the same time; and all these 
were peremptorily sold off by auction in the course of 
1827 11828; and it is a fact that this immense 
stock, which had cost above 40,000/. in paper and print 
sold for not much more than half that sum, and created 
an impression among the London booksellers that the 
value of the copyrights had been worked out. Mr. 
Cadell, however, clung to a very different opinion, and 
having secured among the members of his own family 
sufficient pecuniary support to carry out a scheme which 
he had quietly and privately matured, he first commu 
nicated it to Ballantyne, the printer, and finding that 


wards 
between the 





shapes and sizes, 








| he saw it in the same light the two together made a 


result went to show the perfect ease with which the | 
sewage can be taken from the main and applied to thie | 


| set-off to Sir Walter’s name, 


| is no doubt that 


as book- | 





journey it to Sir Walter 
Scott. 

The public have long since seen the working of this 
scheme, which consisted of a republication of the whole 
series of novels in small octavo 5s. volumes, neatly got 
up, with plates and embellished title pages, and so 
arranged that the novel originally published at a guinea 
and a half was presented in a convenient form and 
handsome legible type for 10s., with the additional 
recommendation of explanatory notes by “the Author of 
Waverley.” 

Sir Walter was induced to enter into a 
ship with Mr. Cadell for 
equal terms, Mr. Cadell engaging 
influence, and 


to Abotsford to propound 


fresh partner- 
carrying out this scheme on 
to supply capital as a 
literary 
There were great difficulties in the concen- 
tration of the copyrights, but that was at last effected 
by the ingenious plans of Mr. Cadell and the 
friends, and influence of Sir Walter Scott 

the scheme, 
to th publication of the 
has re 
the year 
sterling. 


assistance. 


exertions, 
and the 


which has bee 
works in other 
gan to be carried ii 
not less than a quarter of 


alized, since it be 
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JAMES COWLES PRITCHARD, M. D. 
In Woburn-place, Russell-square, ged 
‘owles Pritchard, M. D. Licentiate of the 
cians, one of Her Majesty’s Commis 
‘ellow of the Royal Society, Mem! 





sioners in Li 





of the Royal ademy, Corresponding Member 
of the Nationa te, of the Royal Acade: 1) 
Medicine, and Statistical Society of France; of the 


American Philosophical Society, the Academy of Natural 
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Sciences of Philadelphia, the Oriental Society of 
America, the Ethnological Society of New York, and 
Scientific Academy of Sienna; Honorary Fellow of the 
King’s and Queen’s College of Physicians of Ireland; of 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society, and of the Royal 
Medical Society of Edinburgh; and at the time of his 
death, President of the Ethnological Society of London. 

Dr. Pritchard was born at Ross, in Herefordshire. 
He settled as a physician in Bristol in the year 1810, 
and was a few years afterwards appointed physician to 
the Clifton Dispensary and St. Peter’s Hospital. In 
addition to his professional avocations, he occupied 
himself at this period in writing the first edition of his 
“ Researches into the Physical History of Man,” which 
appeared in 1818, and his work upon “ Egyptian My- 
thology.” 

In 1816 he was elected physician to the Bristol 
Infirmary, which appointment he filled in conjunction 
with that of physician to St. Peter's Hospital; and in 
the year 1822 he published a work on the “ Diseases of 
the Nervous System.” 

In 1829 he wrote a small octavo work, entitled 
“ An Essay on the Vital Principle,” dedicated to the 
Patrons of the Bristol Philosophical Institution, of 
which he was one of the founders and where he 
frequently gave lectures and read papers on various 
subjects. He also took an active part in founding the 
British College, and was for many years one of the 
members of its council. The degree of Doctor of Me- 
dicine of the University of Oxford was conferred upon 
him, by diploma, upon the occasion of the installation 
of the Duke of Wellington as Chancellor of that Uni- 
versity. He was one of the Visiting Physicians of the 
Gloucestershire Lunatic Asylum, and a Metropolitan 
Commissioner in Lunacy before his appointment under 
the recent act. 

In the year 1845, he was appointed one of her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners in Lunacy, and removed to Lon- 
don, where, besides the active duties of the Commission, 
he completed the third edition of his “ Physical History 
of Man,” in five volumes, as well as his popular work 
on the “ Natural History of Man.” 

Dr. Pritchard was seized with a severe feverish attack 
while visiting the lunatic asylums in the neighbour- 
hood of Salisbury, on Monday, the 4th December, and 
was confined in that city until the 17th, when he was 
conveyed to his own house in London. The fever 
proved to be of a rheumatic and gouty character, 
baffling all the efforts of medical skill, and terminating 
his life on the 22nd December after much suffering 
by pericarditis (inflammation of the membrane con- 
taining the heart,) and extensive suppuration of the 
knee-joint. 

In his intercourse with his professional brethren and 
colleagues, Dr. Pritchard’s conduct was straightforward, 
honourable, and generous. To his patients he was 
gentle, attentive, and kind. High moral and religious 
principle, an affectionate disposition, an instinctive sen- 
timent of delicacy, propriety, and consideration for the 
feelings of others, and a retiring modesty and sim- 
plicity of deportment, as much distinguished and en- 
deared him in the domestic and social relations of life, 
as his literary and scientific attainments have elevated 
him to the eminence he held in public estimation. He 
furnished, indeed, a bright example of the scholar, the 
gentleman, and the Christian. 

The following is a catalogue of his works :— 

Researches into the Physical History of Mankind. 
1813. 8vo. 2nd edition, 1826, in two volumes. 3rd 
edition, 1841, in five volumes. 

An Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology, to which 
is subjoined a critical examination of the remains of 
Egyptian Chronology. 1819. 8vo. This was trans- 
lated into German by A. W. von Schlegel, and printed 
at Bonn in 1837. 8vo. 

A History of the Epidemic Fever which prevailed in 
Bristol during the years 1817, 18, and 19. 8vo. 1820. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the Nervous System. 
Part I., comprising Convulsion and Maniacal Affections. 
1822. 8vo. 

A Review of the Doctrine of a Vital Principle, as 
maintained by some writers of Physiology: with obser- 
vations on the causes of Physical and Animal Life. 
1829. 8vo. 


The Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations, proved by a 
comparison of their Dialects with the Sanscrit, Greek, 
Latin, and Teutonic languages, forming a Supplement 





— 
to Researches into the Physical History of Mankind. 
1831. 8vo. 

A Treatise on Insanity, and other Disorders affecting 
the Mind. 1835. 8vo. 

On the different forms of Insanity, in relation to 
Jurisprudence. 1842, 12mo. 

The Natural History of Man, comprising inquiries 
into the modifying influence of physical and moral 
agencies of the different tribes of the Human Family. 
1843. 8vo. 

Dr. Pritchard also contributed various articles to the 
“ Cyclopeedia of Practical Medicine,” and “ The Library 
of Medicine.” 





Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


DEATHS. 


Morrer.—On the 19th instant, at Brighton, aged 66, James 
Morier, Esq. His Hajji Baba and other works illustrative 
of the East, have justly been esteemed among the most 
descriptive, intelligent, and foremost of their kind. In our 
diplomatic intercourse with Persia and other Asiatic pow- 
ers, he was also eminent for the services he rendered his 
country. 


PoynpeEr.— Lately, Mr. Poynder, whose name has been long 
familiar to the public for the exertions made by him in the 
Court of the India House and elsewhere, to procure the 
abolition of human sacrifices and of the other cruelties 
attending the worship of Juggernaut in our Indian 
Empire. 


Wuitr.—On the 19th instant, Mr. Anthony White, the late 
eminent surgeon. His professional abilities earned him, 
on several occasions, the Presidentship of the College of 
Surgeons. His active benevolence led him at all times to 
place his skill at the service of men busied in the pursuit 
of science, literature, and the arts. ‘*To them,” to use 
the words of a contemporary, “not unfrequently his purse 
was as open as his hand in the hour of their distress.” 





LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 
—— 
GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


THE appointment, by Government, of Mr. Froude, 
whose book has attained such an unenviable notoriety, 
to the headship of a college in Hobart Town, is said to 
have been cancelled. The preliminary proceedings said 
to have been taken to deprive him of his fellowship in 
Exeter College have been anticipated by his resignation, 
thus becoming a “fugitive from discipline.” The 
Rev. C. Hardwick (at the last meeting of the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society) stated, respecting a paper 
he is preparing on the history of St. Catherine, that it 
would “contain a very valuable semi-Saxon legend, 
which exhibits a form of our language in its progress 
from Anglo-Saxon to English, different, it is believed, 
from any that has previously been presented to scholars.” 
The Highland capital appears to be in an un- 
usually thriving condition. The Jnverness Journal is 
about to take the field again, and the prospectus of a 
new paper to be called the Jnverness Express, is issued, 
which professes decidedly liberal principles. ——Govern- 
ment consented on Thursday week to the appointment 
of a select committee of inquiry into the best means of 
extending the establishment of libraries freely open to 
the public.. This is an important commission. The 
British Museum Library contains 52,000 duplicates. 
-La Presse contains mention of a calculating 
machine, invented by MM. Maurel and Jayet, for whom 
it appears a subscription is raising in Paris, to enable 
them to prosecute their invention. The subterranean 
map of Paris, commenced in 1844, is, it is said, nearly 
completed. It will form an atlas of forty-five sheets— 
corresponding to a superficies of five hundred by three 
hundred métres. It will exhibit quarter by quarter all 
the labyrinthine sinuosities of the ancient quarries and 
catacombs over which Paris is built, with the corres- 
ponding edifices, squares, and streets above ground. 
Germany, says the Nautical Magazine, is occupied just 
now with a gigantic project—the junction of the Baltic 
with the North Sea. The central power sent Captain 
Moring to survey the ground; and he recommends 
that the line of communication be from the Port of Kiel 
to Brunsbuttel and Cuxhayen, at the northern and 























southern mouths of the Nile. The medium proposed 
is a canal without locks—the ground being flat and 
little raised above the level of the sea, It is men- 
tioned in La Liberte, of Lille, that the Abbé Delval, a 
parish priest, has patented a printing machine, the 
working of which is likely to gain him the legacy of 
the American printer, Moreton, viz., 40,000/ for strik- 
ing off 10,000 copies of a newspaper within an hour. 
The correspondent of a country journal, states that 
“it is proposed to erect, by subscription, a monument, 
with bas-relief and bust, in Westminster Abbey, to the 
memory of the poet Cowper. That this monument may 
be raised on the broad basis of his literary as well as 
his Christian good report, all are invited to subscribe, 
the highest contribution being restricted to five shillings, 
It is extremely gratifying to learn that Wordsworth has 
warmly patronised this scheme, and written some noble 
letters on the subject; but it is not a little surprising to 
find that Dickens, when applied to for his support, ob- 
jected for two reasons; first, because poets superior to 
Cowper were excluded from the Abbey, and secondly, 
because the Abbey was not free to the public. The 
latter objection is of no weight, because the Poet's 
Corner (where, of course, the monument would be 
erected) is open to the publie.—[By the former objec- 
tion, the writer understands Mr. Dickens to insinuate 
that Byron, who alone of the excluded poets could be 
looked upon as Cowper's peer, was a superior poet to 
Cowper, and therefore a monument ought to be erected 
to him first. To this it may be answered, that Cowper 
is justly entitled to the preference for more than one 
reason. First, because he was an earlier poet than 
Byron, and died five years before the “ Hours of Idle- 
ness” appeared, and ten or fifteen before its author 
achieved anything like celebrity. Second, because the 
works of Cowper are of a moral and religious character, 
and have a purifying and elevating tendency, while 
those of Byron are (with some honourable exceptions) 
misanthropic, demoralizing, and licentious.]|—I may 
just state, for the information of parties interested in 
the movement, that the sum of 30/. has already been 
raised, 














WIT AND WISDOM. 


An InGENtous ArAB.—Mr. J. R. Gliddon relates, 
in his lectures on Egyptian Archeology, reported in the 
Archeological Journal of the past and present month, 
that “an Arab discovered the northern air-channel of 
the Great Pyramid to be open from top to bottom, by 
placing a cat at the outer orifice, and her kittens at the 
other, shutting them in with stones. The mother soon 
found her way down, through the pyramid, to her little 
family; thus proving that this hitherto mysterious pas- 
sage communicated with the outside. Previous to the 
clearing of these passages the air in the pyramid was 
quite suffocating.” 


SEVERE CENSURE ON AN Acror.—A Manchester 
critic complains as follows of a debutant’s performance 
of the part of Shylock:—“ We never felt the blood to 
curdle or the flesh to creep at the picture of fiendish 
malignity before us.” 


Aw Inpustrious Eprror.—Wright, of the Chro- 
notype, in a dissertation on the tariff, thus bears 
testimony to his love of work in general :—“ We 
are the friend of industry. We work in our way— 
write editorials — split wood — go to market — tend 
babies — wash pots, kettles, and clothes — bake 
apples, meat, bread, and dough-face orators and 
editors generally."—American Paper. 





Co Correspondents. 


J. W. D.— Walker's is certainly the best we have 
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ONDON ASSURANCE 
RATION, ESTABLISHED BY ROYAL 

A.D. 1720. a 

For the Assurance Of Lives, and for 
urance. 

Offices—7 Royal Exchange, Cornhill; and 10, 
street. 

The Expenses of the Life Department are de‘rayed by the 
Corporation, and not taken from the Premium F und, 

Prospectuses may be had by a personal or written appli- 
cation. 


CHARTER 
Fire and Marine In- 


Regent- 


JOHN Lan RENCE, Secretary. 


TEUBER’S IMPROV E D “LIQU ID 
GLUE, impervious to damp or heat, without smell, 
and equal, if not superior, in strength to any other glue. 
It is used as a cement for wood, stone, marble, ivory, metal, 
china, and earthenware, and for household purposes in gen- 
eral. Price, pale, 10s., dark, 8s. per gallon; and in bottles 
at 6d., 1s., and 1s.6d. Manufactured only by Messrs. Neuber 
and Watkins, varnish and japan manulacturers, 4, Endell- 
street, Broad-street, Holborn, where samples may be ob- 
tained, o 
Retail warehouse, 76, Long-acre, two doors from Drury-lane. 
N. B. Respectable local age nts required for the sale of these 
articles in the provinces. ‘‘ For repairing anything short of 
1 ‘kingdom out of joint,’ or ‘a broken constitution,’ this 
Improved Liquid Glue seems quite up to the mark. We 
have tried it on a china dish, a wooden box, and a meer- 
schaum with equally satisfactory results.”—Vide Builder, 
Dec. 30, 1848. 








[ AMP AND GASEOUS E XH. ALA- | 


TIONS. SANATARY MEASURES. ALL MEM- 
BERS of BOARDS OF HEALTH are especially DIRECTED 
to the most EFFECTIVE means which they can ADOPT to 
PREVENT the injurious and often FATAL EFFECTS upon 
the HEALTH of the COMMUNITY, arising from exhalations 
that are produced from moisture, decayed animal matter 
as in grave-yards), stagnant water, and collections of foetid 
refuse, tending to produce a miasmatic state of atmosphere. 
In situations so affected, the impervious quality of the 
ASPHALTE of SEYSSEL renders it the most perfect PAVE- 
MENT or COVERING that can be relied upon for hermeti- 
cally closing, and thereby preventing the rising of moisture 
and the escape of noxious vapours. The present extensive 
application of this material for covering roofs, 
arches, for preventing the percolation of wet, is string evi- 
dence of its effectiveness for the above purposes, which is 
further confirmed by the fullowing extract from the Report 

of the Commissioners on the Fine Arts :— 

I, FARRELL, Secretary. 
Seyssel Asphalte Company, Stangate, London. 

In 1839, I superintended the construction of a house of 
three stories on the Lac d’Enghein. The foundation of the 





building is constantly in water, about 19! inches below the | 


level of the ground floor. The entire horizontal surface of 
the external and internal walls was covered at the level 
of the internal ground floor with a layer of SEYSSEL 
ASPHALTE,* less than half an inch thick, over which 
coarse sand was spread. 

“ Since the above date, no trace of damp has shown itself 
round the walls of the lower story, which are for the most 
part painted in oil, of a grey stone colour. It is well known 
that the least moisture produces round spots, darker or 
lighter, on walls so painted. Yet the pavement of the floor, 
resting on the soil itself, is only about 24 inches above the 


CORPO- 


r forwarded free on receipt of 12 postage stamps. | 
I 


52, Fleet-street. 


NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 
.—Mr. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, 

has introduced an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. 
rhey so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the original by the closest observer ; they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY l 


, and will be 


| found very superior to any Teeth ever before used. This 





| compounded of the choicest and most recherch¢ 


terraces, and | 





external surface of the soil, and only 194 inches at the | 
owest possible prices. 


utmost, above that of the sheet of water. 

“The layer of Asphalte having been broken and removed, 
for the purpose of inserting the sills of two doors, spots in- 
dicating the presence of damp have been since remarked at 
the base of the door-posts.” 

* This method has been adopted at the new Houses of 
parliament. 





‘ informs Mr. 
called at his establishment, at Charing-cross, he had worn 
trusses got up, as he supposed, by the best London makers; 
but he considers it due to Mr. Coles to acknowledge that his 
Patent Trusses, which he has also worn for many years, are 
as much superior to those which he had formerly used, as 
words can possibly describe them. 


Dr. D. in authorizing Mr. Coles to give it publicity, feels | 


assured that he is conferring a boon on society. 
48, Upper Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square. 
May 15, 1848. 
The British Museum, Nov. 9, 1848. 
Sin,—Having suffered much from the use of imperfect 
Trusses, I had recourse to your a, two of which I wore 
sixteen years, which cured me completely; I have now the 


ERNIA—The Rev. Dr. DowDEsWELL 


Coles that, for many years before he | 





pleasure to say that for the last two years I have not had a | 


Yours, with gratitude, 
WitiraM LEACH. 
From Dr. THORNTON, the eminent Botanist. 


Truss on my person. 


Sir,—After six months wearing a Truss of your construc- | 


tion, Iam perfectly cured of an inguinal hernia, which was 
in appearance the size of a watch, and which had existed for 
six months. I am happy now to inform you that I have left 
off my truss a fortnight, and have not expe 
descent of the hernia. I therefore most heartily wish you 
that success which your ingenuity so amply dese "ves. 

36, Howland-street, Fitzroy-square, June 22, 1830. 

Sir A. Cooper, in his treative on Herina, says, that CoLEs’s 
truss makes a more uniform pressure on the ring than the 
Ball and Socket Pad can effect. 

COLES’S PATENT, 3, CHARING-CROSS, is marked on 
he leather straps of all his Trusses. 









method does not require the extraction of roots or any pain- 
ful operation, and will give support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and 
mastication ; and that Mr. Howard’s improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his 
charge at the lowest scale possible. 


dered sound and useful in mastication.—52, Fleet-street. 
At home from Ten till Five. 
BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 
JOWLAND’S ODONTO, 


OR PEARL \ Wute Powper, 
Ingredients 
of the Oriental Herbal, of inestimable value in preserving 
and beautifying the Teeth, strengthen » Gums, and in 


DENTIFRICE 





| giving sweetness and perfume to the Breath. It extirpates | 


ull tartarous adhesions to the Teeth, and ensures a pear/-like 
whiteness to the enamelled surface. Its Anti-Septic and 
Anti-Scorbutie Properties exe a highly beneficial and 
salutary influence ; they arr further progress of decay 
of the Teeth, induce a he: althy action of the Gums, and cause 
them to assume the brightness and colour indicative of per- 
fect soundaess; while, by confirming their adhesion to the 
Teeth, they give unlimited enjoyment and fresh zest to ap- 
petite, by perpetuating effective and complete mastication. 
The Proprietors of this Dentifrice pledge themselves that 





Decayed teeth ren- | 


} very considerable saving by ta 


its efficacy in preserving and embellishing the Teeth far | 


1to the public, 





surpasses anything of the kind ever yet offere 
and has, in consequence, obtained its 
Majesty the Queen, the Court and Royal Family of Grea 
Britain, and the Sovereigns and Nobility throughout Europe. 
Price 2s. 9d. per box. 
CAUTION. 


Commissioners have directed the 


To protect the Public from Fraud, the Hon 
Proprietors’ 


DEN,” to be engraved on the Government Stamp, which is 


| fashion, 
selection by Her |} 


Name and | 
Address, thus— ‘A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Harron Gar- | 


affixed on each box. Sold by the Proprietors, and by | 


Chemists and Perfumers. 





CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 
AND PLATE GLASS FACTORY, 
24,—-PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, 
RICHARD A. C. LOADER, 
ESPECTFULLY solicits all parties 
about to Furnish and requiring Furniture, to inspec 


his Stock, which will be found to consist of the 
Designs of Furniture, of the 


LONDON,—24. 








| Ditto, all best hair, and fine Spanish Mahogany .. 6 6 0 


Four-foot solid Mahogany Loo Table, French Polished 212 0 

















| FOUR-FOOT FINE MAHOGANY LOO TABLE, 
with Star Top (very elegant)............e.000. 414 6 
FIVE-FOOT LATH or SACKING BOTTOM FOUR- 
POST BEDSTEAD, with eight-foot Mahogany 
| Pillars and Cornices, or Poles ..... 414 6 
| Ditto, very superior. 15s. 6d. to6 16 6 
FOUR- POST MAHOG ANY ‘BEDSTE AD, without 
Cornices .. ; 212 6 
JAPANNED FRENGH 1 BEDSTE ADS, alls 
colours....... peccceeneeds 13 6 
Superior ditto.. oe ee 190 
| MAHOGANY HALF-1 STER "‘BEDSTE ‘AD, \ 
Cornices .. oaese 310 0 


rienced any | 


DRESSING GLASSES, in good Mahog: 
| 





CHIMNEY GLASSES in Gilt Frames.... 24. 2s. to 10 10 0 





MATTRESSES and BEDDING to suit all Customers. 


OBSERVE.--RICHARD A. C. LOADER, 
24, PAVEMENT, Finspuny, LONDON, 


best-seasoned materials, at the | ia , 
. Solid rosewood chairs, French casa shed, 


Newest | 


ISPANISH MAHOGANY EASY CHAIRS in real £ s, d. 

Morocco Leather, stuffed all hair, and spring 

seats, with continuation mahogany mouldings 

to the backs, on patent castors 212 0 
MAHOGANY SWEEP BACK C H. ATRS, 1 with Tri i- 

falgar seats, stuffed with all best horse hair, | 

in hair seating, carved and splat polished tom ae © 
SETS OF SIX AND TWO ELBOW MAHOGANY 

ROLL-OVER TOP TRAFALGAR CHAIRS in 

hair seating 2A pea ree Ee oe 
SOLID R OSEWOOD CABRIOLE DRAWING- 

ROOM CHAIRS, all hair stufhng.. . ‘ 018 0 
ROSEWOOD COUCH to ows with Cab role 

front, spring stuffed. ‘ £17 6 
SOLID ROSEWOOD C i. AIRS, 8 tuffed 2 and cove! 2d 

in Damask .. , ons O30 @ 

| ROSEWOOD couc H to match pebddcrccccscees 4 EF G 

MAHOGANY COUCH, in hair cloth 313 6 


1y Frames 112 6} 


YOU MAY BE CURED YET! 
} OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


AMPUTATION OF TWO TOES PREVENTED. 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. Oliver Smith Jenkins, dated 

Falkirk, Auqust 13th, 1848. 
To Professor Hottoway. 

Srrk,—I was superintending about 
erection of one of our Railway Bridges, and by the f 
large stone my right foot was seriously bruised, which ulti- 
mately got so bad, that I was advised to go to Edinburgh to 
consult some of the eminent Surgeons, which I did, and was 
told that in order to save my foot, two of my toes must be 
taken off. In despair, I returned home to impart the melan- 
choly news to my wife, intending to submit to the opera- 
tion ; it was then a though®¥struck me to try your valuable 
Ointment and Pills, which I did, and was by their means in 
three weeks enabled to resume my usual occ upation, and at 
this time my toes are perfectly cured. 

(Signed) OLIVER SMITH JENKINS. 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London ; and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Medicines 
throughout the — zed Norld, in Pots and Boxes, at 
Is. ldd., 2s. 9d., 4s. € » Ils. , 22s. and 33s. each. There is a 
ing the larger sizes. 
guidance of Patients are affixed 


six months 









N. B.—Directions for the 
to each Pot and Box. 


JOSEPH LOADER, 
FURNITURE AND LOOK ING-GLASS 
MANUFACTURER, 

23, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON. 
‘THE extensive calohrity of Joseph 
Loader’s Establishment for twenty-five years, for all 
articles appertaining to the upholstering business, affords a 
certain guarantee to all purchasers from his stock, that 
whatever they may select will be of the most approved 
and best workmanship, moderately charged. 

A tasteful assortment, suitable to the decoration of the 
Dining, Drawing-room, Library, and Boudoir, is uniformly 
kept, comprising Chairs, Tables, Pier and Chimney Glasses, 
Cheffoniers, Drawers, Wardrobes, Carpets, Mattresses, and 
Bedding, at regularly fixed prices, corresponding with the 
wants or elegancies of household economy. Also, Self-Act- 
ing Ree indnet hairs and Couches, suitable for the ease and 
comfort of an invalid, offered on terms which none can suc 
cessfully compete with. 

Descriptive catalogues may be obtained on application by 
any party who may be desirous to make special contract for 
any requisites for the commencement or completion of 
housekeeping, coupled with suggestions essential to insure 
comfort and respectability. 

JOSEPH LOADER’S Portable Bedstead, which forms an 
Ottoman Settee, Easy Chair, and Bedstead, with three 
cushions, stuffed in printed cotton, on brass socket castors, 
27. 10s. to 47. 10s.; and the celebrated Rutland Easy Chair, 
of fine Spanish Mahogany or Rosewood, stuffed with strong 
horse-hair, and spiral-springs, in real Morocco leather, 5J. to 
67.; and Minter’s Patent Reclining Chair, with leg-rester, 
in Morocco-leather, at nearly one-half the price as charged 
by the ps ate nte es, whose right of patent has expired. 

J. L. also calls particular attention to his Patent Air-tight 
Bedsteps, carpeted and polished, at 1/. 9s. and 1/. 15s., equal 
to the most expensive commodes, as well as the Patent 
Pedestal Washstands, marble top and fittings complete, 
particularly adapted for the office, surgery, or cabin. 

PRESENT TARIFF. Sed & 6. 4. 










each ‘ awed 60.cd en 5 Otol 2 0 
Sets of ei ht 1 mé 1ahogany ditto é@ es ouctée 0 410 0 
Sets of eight mahogany Trafalgar...... 160 510 0 
Gondola easy chairs (in leather 8 0 116 0 
Langham easy chairs, spring stuffe d. s @.ty @4 

teclining chairs, in leather, spring 

ORE és ceeccvctidicctedeseaticcac ne © OC CRS 
Patent reclining chairs, with le g-rest, 

stuffed all hair, in morocco leather, 

on patent castors .......eseeeeeeeee 6 00 810 0 
Mahogany lounging chairs, carved 

throughout, spring stuffed, in morocco, 

Pd sony tors.. we 3 40 310 0 

Youches, with loose squi abs, all hair cone 2158 0 $15 O 
MM. shogany loo-tables, French polished... 211 0 214 0 
Rosew< od ditto, on pillars 310 0 48 0 


Rosewood che ffonie rs, with carved bac ks 
and marble tops, 3 ft. earved nabens 
4 ft. carved mahogany side-board, with 
drawers and four doors, cellarets, and 
trays complete, French polished. . 412 0 515 6 
Mahogany d ning-tab les, with sliding 
frames, loose leaves and castors...... 3 12 
Mahogany bedsteads, with cornices or 









poles, sackingor lath bottoms, polished. 4 0 0 415 0 
Superior ditto, massive pillars, carved, 

double screwed, and bracketed round.6 6 0 715 6 
3 ft. 6in. elliptic washstands, marbletops 212 6 312 6 
Dressing tables, en suite jeadawciece ae Se ee 
Winged wardrobe with drawers in 

centre edududheadschhebecnns anne Je a ne 
Chamber chairs, witheaneor willowseats0 3 0 0 5 0 
3 ft. mahogany or, apanned chest of 

QO ois. vn. ko scic0v0<0s 150 115 0 


Chimney glasses, in 
$0 40 bey 94 trees .. cc ccccesccesvere BF GE SW O 
Alva or wool mattress, 4 feet 6inches .. 016 6 O17 6 
*,* Shipping and country orders promptly executed, and 
the customary allowances made in all wholesale transactions. 
JOSEPH LOADER’S Establishment, 23, PAVEMENT, 
FINSBURY, London, to whom it is requested—as a favour 
—that all letters may be addressed in full, 


lt frames 50 by 18 
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THE CRITIC. 


{Apri 1, 1849.] 





Li BRARY ‘EDITION OF ALISON’S EUROPE, WITH PORTRAITS. 


This day is published, Vol. I., price 15s., of 


A New Edition, in Octavo, of 
HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
BY vaniemnarenal ALISON, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


ion is reprinted from the Seventx, in Demy Octavo, on a new and elegant Pica Type, and Superfine Paper, to 
braries with the Standard Editions of our English Historians 
It is embellished with PORTRAITS, engraved in the first style of art, from Originals selected with the strictest 
regard to authenticity and correct resemblance ; com prising Louis the Sixteenth, Marie Antoinette, Mirabeau, Danton, 
Marat, Rotespierre, Napoleon Buonaparte the General, Moreau, Ney, Burke, Suwarroff, the Archduke Charles of Austria, 
Nelson, Pitt, Fox, Wellington, George the Third, Castlereagh, the Empress Josephine, Murat, Blucher, Metternich, Talley- 
rand, the Alexander, Napoicon the Emperor, &c. 
One Hundred Copies have been printed in Royal Octavo, forming, with Proor Impressions of the Portraits, and an 
Edition of the ATLAs, unif a very Ss} iendid book. For these, early Orders should be given. 
» FIRST VOLUME contains Portraits of Louis XVI. and Marie Antcinette. 
SECOND VOLUME, with Portraits of Mirabeau, Danton, and Marat, will be published on the First of May. 


WILLIAM BLA 


THE 


This Edit 
range in Li 


Emperot 


nins 


Edinburgh, 


‘THE 


George Street, and 37, Paternoster-Row, London. 


KWOOD AND Sons, 45, 


VISITOR'S GUIDE TO PARIS. 

Lately P ul ished, 1Smo, 7s. 6d., roan embossed, with a Plan 
of th ity: or with 56 Views, 10s. 6d. roan embossed. 
(GG ALIGN ANY’S NEW PARIS 

GUIDE, containing a description of all the Institu- 
tions, Public Editices, he C al; an abstract of the 
Laws affecting Foreigners ; Comparative Tables of French 
ind English Wei Money, &c ench and English Cus- 
toms’ Duties ; Information for Travellers ; and a Banking and 

: Trades’ Directory. W ith a Description of the Environs ; the 
ished, in Two Votumes | who!e compiled from the best auth ities and, carefully yveri- 
to each Volume. ied by personal inspection 
CHINESE. | Paris: A. & W. Gatienant and Co. 


MARSHALL, & Co, 


ms, and Manufac-| — ; D A aan 
M TRADE, th a The Best and Cheapest Edition ever Published, 
cal and On the 3lst Be irch, will be published, Part I., price 1s., of 
| ALLIs’s imperial copyright e¢ lition of 


try By HENRY CHARLES ‘Sire, 
Barrister-at-Law. [HE IL 3 U STRATE D ATLAS, 
of the World, Geographic: mg 


Amen Corner, and 147, Strand.| J ana 
Statistical. Edited by R. 
Author of the History of 


1e | Political, 
; . S. ORR & CO.’S | MONTGOMERY MARTIN, 
PERIODICALS FOR “APRIL. the Bxstich Colonion, Be. Re. 


Part I. will contain a Map of the Punjaub (the seat of war 
(To BE PUBLISHED ON THE 31sT INSTANT, in India), illustrated with views of the fortress of Ghuznee, 
nn “y > rein ‘Th the city of Lahore, and a scene on the Indus ; also a Map of 
; PLAS Ok PHYSICA L GEO- the Eastern Hemisphere, with descripive letter-press. 
4 G iR APHY, constructed by A. PETERMAN, F.R.G.S. Part II. will contain Maps of Austria and California. 
Imperial 4to. Pe 2s. 6d. The Maps are drawn and engraved by J. Rapxtn, from 
BUR RE . S HISTO RY OF THE Government and other authenticated sources, including all 
2s. 6d. | new boundaries, discoveries, and lines of Railways, of which 
BYRON’S TALE AND accounts have been received in London up to the time of 
Edition. Part il. ls. going to press. 
CARPENTER’S POPULAR CYCLOP-EDIA. Each Part will contain two finely coloured Maps, 
pleting the Work. Is descriptive letter press. 
CONFESSIONS OF CON, 
Part 4. Is 


Published by J. & F. 
COTTAGE GARDENER. Edited by G. W. Johnson, Esq. Just out, 2nd Edition, price 8s., 
Part 


5 da. 2d. i i a la \(CAERMAN IN ONE 


HISTORY OF FRANCI ind of the French People. Part 
a 


rHE OXFORD GRADUATE. 
te Publication, in Imperial 8vo., 
; by the Author 


SE v EN LAMP 


ARCHITECTURE. 


WORK 
OF 


ghts, 
., 65, Cornhill. 
rontispiect 


TH 


ymured | 


AND London: SiMPKIN, 
| 


Cowl rcial 


Modern History 
1, and 


Commercial, 
Esq., 


REFORMATION. Division 


POEMS. Finden’s Illustrated 


Part 25. Com- with 


CREGAN, The Irish Gil Blas. | TALLIs, London and New York. 


with Key, 10s. 6d. 


VOLUME, con- 

taining a Grammar, Exercises, a Reading-book, and 
a Vocabulary of 4,500 Words synonymous in German and 
English. By Fatck Lepaun. 

** A book of considerable value for all German students.” 

| —Literary Gazette. 

“Tt is admirably arranged. In the production of this 
work, Mr. Lebahn has conferred an important obligation on 
the Engiish student.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 

| “Itis very cleverly constructed.”—Court Journal. 

| _ “Had we to recommence the study of German, of all the 
| German grammars which we have examined,—and they are 
| not a few—we should unhesitatingly say,—Falck- Lebahn’s 


| is the book for us.”—Educational Times. 
WitrraM S. Oar & Co., Amen Co . 
MUSIC, Published by Messrs, Se 


LE MENT. AR ¥ WOR KS IN R COCKS andCo., 6, New Burlington-street, Pub- 
[N 2 ENCH AND ENGLISH. | Gov ne 
| 


ls. 
LOUDON'S 

MENTAL 
LOU DON’S 

MENTAL 


LADIES FLOWER GARDEN OF ORNA- 
PERENNIALS. Part 3. 3s. 6d. 
LADIES FLOWER GARDEN OF 
ANNUALS. Part3. 3s. 6d. 
MILNER’S DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY AND | 
GEOGRAPHY. “Part 1 
PALEY’S COMPLET! 
PAXTON’S MAGAZINE 
Wo. 3. 2s. 6d 
SHAKSPERE. Ke 
Il6and17. 2 
WES WOOD'S BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 


ORNA- 


7. Is 
WOR KS. Part2. Is. 
of GARDENING AND BOTANY. 


nny Meadow’s Illustrated Edition. Parts | 


Part 3. 3s. 6d. 


yrner. WHITTAKER and Co., Ave-Ma wia lane. 


EW 


2s. 6d. 


2s. Gd. 


ike HE F [RST BOOK of GEOGR AP HY, | Lvewevyy’s Burne. —Barker. 25. 6. 


‘ 7 WHAT ARE THE WILD WAVEs Sayine ?—Glover. 
spe lapted as a Text Book for Begiz l Oe 
2s. 6d. 
reacher. 


iuide to the ~ oo 


ers, and 


A VoIce FRoM THE Waves.—Ibid. 
FLEUR DE MARIE.—Barker. 2s. 6d. 
ReaDy Monty.—Glindon. 2s. 6d. 
** We can report most favourably of each and all these new 
songs, which deserve to find a place in every lady’s musical 
portfolio. ‘Gypsey Life’ is a right merry rollicking song. 
‘ Llewelyn’s Bride’ is rich in subdued pathos and sentiment. 
are the Wild Waves saying ? gurgles (if we may so 
*mploy the term) with a melancholy but delightful feeling. 
‘A Voice from the Waves’ yields a heavenly and stirring 
respons ‘Fleur de Marie’ is full of Eugene Sue-ism, and 
sal Sa re-produces the wild interest of his wonderful ti ules: and 
ice Wronete | Who would care to be without ‘Ready Money?’ Possess 
uty Lngravings. | yourself ul these songs, and you will have 

musical store 

Y eee 4 PouKa.—Johann Strauss. Is. 

HIERBSTBLUMEN WALTZ.—Labitsky. 3s. 

* These will take place among the most successfu- 
issues of the season. ‘they are characteristic of their coml 
posers, and well sustain their well-earned reputations,” — 
Vide Brighton Guardian, March 14, 1849. 

London: 6, New Burlington-street. 


By Hueco Rem. 18mo 

rime rIC for YOUNG CHILDREN; in a Series of | 

rogressive Exercises By H. Granr. Author of | 
f oung Children,” &c. New edition. 1s. 6d. 


] 


complis 
t 


CX~ | ¢ 


tempts we have seen toa 
1 very easy to those who have 
p Watchman. 

HILD’S GRAMMAR. 42n 


CHILD'S 1 edition. | 


RENCH GRAMMAR. For th 


Vove. 


PICTORIAL I 
n. By M. DE LA 


With eig . gentle reader, of 
lh n hed \ ] 
in French. elses Riotey 
DE LA | 
Y 18 . 2s. Cloth. | 
BI LLt NG ER’S FRENCH WORD and PHRASE BOOK; 
or a Select \ ocabulary and Dialogues in French and English, 
New edition. 1s. 6d. sewed. 


S JEUNES NARRATEUX ; Mora: Tales 
i Key tot he difficnit words and phrases. By M. 


their 


GRANT and GriFFiru, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


| \ 





Now ready. 
Price One Shilling, the Seconp Eprrion of 


A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM. 
By the Author of “ OLp Jouirre,” &c. 


“The moral of this charming little Tale is of universal 
application; every one of us, high and low, may derive a 
lesson from Old Davip Coomse and the sparkling fairy ; 
every one of us may further learn how to catch a sun- 
beam.’’—Morning Post. 


Waricut, Book seller to the © Queen, 60, Pall it Mall. 


Now Ready, price 2s. cloth, or by post for 2s. 6d., 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; 
or How to Live and What to Live For; with ample 
rules for Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management ; together 
with Instructions for securing Perfect Health, Longevity, 
and that sterling state of happiness only attainable through 
the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of life. 
By a PHYSICIAN. 
KENT and RICHARDS, 


London : Paternoster Row. 





Part IV., price 2s., of the 


IBLE OF EVERY LAND; 
containing the Principal Portion of the Sanscrit 
family of the Indo-European Class of Languages. The 
sanserit, Pali, Hindustani, Hinduwee, Bengalee, Assamese, 
Ori sa, Maghudha, Bug heleundee, Bruj, Canoj, Koshala, 
Harrotee, Oojein, &c., &c., are contained in this Part. Nu- 
merous Specimens, and a beautiful Map of India, Ethno- 
graphically divided and coloured, accompany it. Part V. may 
be expected in April. 
*,* The large print facsimile English Version of the 
Polyglott Bible in a few weeks. 


SAMUEL BaGsTEr and Sons, Paternoster Row. 


ESSRS. DEAN | AND SON invite 


the attention of those engaged in tuition to the 
followiny reviews, selected from a large number, recommen- 
datory of Miss Corner as an historian for the school room. 

‘*Miss Corner is an excellent historian for the school 
room ”—Spectator. 

‘* Miss Corner is concise in matter yet perspicuous in style 
delicate in narration yet accurate in record, comprehensive 
in reference yet simple in arrangement.”—Devonport Inde-, 
pendent. 

‘* Miss Corner writes intelligibly and fluently, with much 
easy and winning grace.”—Magazine of Arts and Sciences. 

“The beauty of composition throughout the writings of 
Miss Corner is singular and fascinating.” — Sun. 

**Miss Corner has acquired a deserved celebrity for the 
singularly attractive and intelligible manner she has in nar- 
rating history.”—Critic. 

CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, commencing at the 
earliest periods and continued to the present time, are 
interspersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, the 
domestic habits, and condition of the people. in different 
epochs of their history, and consist of 

Bound with 
the Questions. 
five fine 


Without. 

The Histories of Questions. 

ENGLAND and WALES; 
plates, and map ..... 

IRELAND; three fine plates, 
map 

SC oT LAND ; 


3s 6d. 


and 
‘ 2s. 6d. 


“three fine plates, and 
d 2s. 6d. 
FRANC E; three fine plates, and map 3s. 2s. 6d. 
SPAIN and PORTUGAL ; three fine 

plates, and map .. ‘ 
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